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EDITORIAL 


For  the  past  twelve  years,  Koinonia  Journal  has  hosted  a  Fall  Forum  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  at  which  essays  dealing  with  various  issues 
of  religious  studies  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  Editorial  Board  is 
pleased  to  be  publishing  in  this  issue  the  essays  presented  at  the  1999  Fall 
Forum,  which  took  place  on  October  20.  The  purpose  of  the  Forum  is  to 
present  the  work  of  emerging  scholars  in  the  disciplines  of  theology  and 
religious  studies  and  address  issues  of  contemporary  and  perennial  con¬ 
cern  in  these  fields.  This  year,  the  Fall  Forum  addressed  the  controversial 
subject  of  the  Million  Man  March.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
weekend  preceding  the  Fall  Forum  marked  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
March.  The  topic  raised  lively  and  fascinating  discussion  from  both  the  re¬ 
spondents  and  the  audience.  This  years  forum  drew  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
of  any  Forum  yet  presented.  This  was  due  both  to  the  wide  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  the  participation  of  many  members  of  St.  Paul  Commu¬ 
nity  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City,  the  subject  of  our  Fall  Forum  center- 
piece. 

As  the  various  presenters  noted,  the  Million  Man  March  was  and  remains 
a  highly  controversial  event.  The  event  was  planned  as  a  national  day  of 
atonement  for  men  of  African  descent.  It  was  well  attended,  peaceful,  and 
forcefully  executed.  For  many,  this  day  was  conceived  of  not  merely  as  an 
important  event,  but  rather,  as  Adetokunbo  Adelekan  notes,  as  “a  holy  day.” 
For  many  others,  the  March  was  viewed  as  a  renewed  effort  to  reinforce 
negative  patriarchal  authority  and  was  laced  with  anti-Semitic  undertones. 
Particularly  at  issue  was  the  leadership  of  Louis  Farakhann  and  the  organiz¬ 
ers’  request  that  Black  women  remain  at  home  to  “mobilize  and  organize  the 
community  in  support”  of  the  March.  In  light  of  this  controversy,  what  is 
needed  and  has  been  insufficiently  pursued  to  date  is  scholarly  reflection 
on  the  March.  What  was  its  purpose?  What  have  been  some  of  its  potentially 
negative  and  positive  influences?  How  might  we  best  understand  the  con¬ 
tinuing  influence  of  the  March  today?  These  and  other  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Fall  Forum  and  are  published  in  this  issue. 

The  centerpiece  address  was  delivered  by  Adetokunbo  Adelekan. 
Adelekan’s  presentation  examined  the  Million  Man  March  and  its  appro¬ 
priation  and  transformation  as  a  ritual  of  liberation  by  a  particular  Black 
Church  community.  Though  Adelekan  notes  that  the  March  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  1995,  he  claims  that  since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
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subject  of  insufficient  scholarly  attention,  and  that  this  is  particularly  true 
in  relation  to  the  participation  (both  at  the  time  and  on-going)  of  Black 
Churches  in  the  March.  Drawing  on  the  work  of  Niklass  Luhmann  and 
Richard  Fenn,  Adelekan  employs  a  delimited  understanding  of  systems 
theory  and  ritual  as  a  prism  through  which  the  Million  Man  March  is 
viewed  as  a  set  of  strategies  for  the  survival  and  creative  reconstruction  of 
the  African  American  community.  He  further  demonstrates  how  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  March  by  one  black  Christian  congregation  is  shaped 
by  its  simultaneous  appropriation  of  historic  black  Christian  advocacy. 
While  acknowledging  limitations  with  the  appropriation  of  the  March,  he 
concludes  that  in  this  case,  it  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  tool  for  black 
Christian  male  renewal. 

Following  Adelekans  centerpiece  presentation,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  from  four  respondents.  Zaheer  Ali,  a  scholar  specializing  in  twenti¬ 
eth  century  American  history  and  religion,  looked  at  the  importance  of 
Minster  Louis  Farrakhans  participation  in  the  March,  both  in  terms  of  its 
success,  and  in  terms  of  the  attendant  controversy.  Noting  that  Adelekan 
gives  relatively  little  attention  to  the  Muslim  influence  on  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  March,  he  traces  some  of  the  history  of  the  Nation  of  Islam. 
He  demonstrates  that  even  the  date  of  the  March  inescapably  associated  it 
with  the  NOI.  Thus,  Ali  argues,  “the  March  reflected  Farrakhans  and  the 
Nation  of  Islam’s  own  particular  modality  of  Black  Spirituality.”  He  concludes 
that  even  in  the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  March,  the  influence  of  the 
NOI  persists  through  the  ways  in  which  the  rituals  of  the  March  have  been 
used  in  the  context  of  St.  Paul’s. 

laco  Hamman,  who  specializes  in  pastoral  theology,  the  psychology  of 
religion,  and  psychoanalytic  object  relations  theory,  was  interested  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  psychodynamic  features  within  the  black  community  that  af¬ 
fected  its  understanding  and  appropriation  of  the  March.  He  pursues  this 
investigation  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  post-Freudian  object-rela¬ 
tions  psychoanalyst,  D.  W.  Winnicott,  and  the  sociologist  of  religion,  Bruce 
Reed.  In  brief,  he  argues  that  the  March  developed  “a  capacity  of  concern”  in 
the  participants,  and  that  as  a  “transitional  object”  it  served  to  assist  black 
men  in  coping  with  the  anxiety  caused  by  social  alienation.  He  further  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  March’s  staying  power  is  derived  from  its  ritualization  as  a  tran¬ 
sitional  object  in  the  oscillation  between  dependency  and  independency. 
Such  ritualization  allows  for  a  formalized  remembering  of  its  purpose,  and 
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thus  continues  to  serve  as  an  object  that  bridges  the  realms  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective. 

Callie  Plunket,  an  Old  Testament/Hebrew  Bible  scholar,  considers  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  March,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
charges  of  anti-Semitism  and  sexism  that  accompanied  it.  She  points  out 
that,  while  Adelekans  analysis  addresses  the  positive  effects  the  March  had 
on  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church,  it  does  not  adequately  explore  some 
of  its  more  negative  implications.  Plunket’s  two  primary  concerns  are 
Adelekans  use  of  the  terms  “biblical  religion”  and  “Hebraic  chauvinism.” 
Concerning  the  first  point,  she  cautions  against  any  one  monolithic  con¬ 
ception  of  biblical  religion.  Various  portions  of  the  Bible  serve  as  religious 
scriptures  for  three  of  the  world  s  religions,  and  any  uniformity  of  meaning 
should  be  eschewed.  On  the  second  point,  she  is  wary  of  what  might  be  im¬ 
plied  by  the  term  “Hebraic  chauvinism.”  Though  not  necessarily  the  case, 
the  implications  of  such  a  term  could  include  a  lack  of  respect  for  Jews  and 
a  depreciation  of  the  value  and  contributions  of  women.  Given  that  the 
March  was  primarily,  in  her  words,  “a  march  for  men,”  and  the  role  of  the 
NOI,  Adelekan  needs  to  show  a  greater  awareness  of  the  anti-Semitic  and 
sexists  potential  of  the  March  and  demonstrate  a  more  explicit  distancing 
from  such  negative  possibilities. 

Samuel  K.  Roberts,  who  studies  gender  and  class  in  post-emancipation 
African  American  history,  progressive  thought  in  the  United  States,  and 
United  States  social  movements,  focused  his  response  on  how  the  planning, 
execution,  and  appropriation  of  the  Million  Man  March  might  lead  to  an 
increase  in  progressive  black  political  engagement.  Bringing  a  historian’s 
perspective  to  the  March,  he  resists  attempts  at  a  premature  evaluation  of  its 
political  effectiveness.  His  primary  concern  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  Mil¬ 
lion  Man  March  was  largely  a  religious  and  moral  event,  one  that  has  led  to 
increased  religious  involvement  but  not  necessarily  political  engagement. 
Roberts  expresses  some  concern  that  viewing  the  March  as  a  ritual  for  those 
in  a  “hostile  environment”  may  lead  to  a  “siege  mentality  within  black  insti¬ 
tutions,  giving  rise  to  xenophobic  and  hyper-nationalist  tendencies.”  Such 
an  excessive  internal  and  religious  preoccupation  could  hamper  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  a  progressive  political  force.  Finally,  Roberts  argues  that  the 
March  must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  both  its  detrimental  assertion  of  patriar¬ 
chal  authority  and  its  positive  good  for  black  men.  The  verdict  of  the  March’s 
political  effectiveness  awaits  the  judgment  of  history,  yet  Roberts  claims  that 
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it  is  exactly  the  type  of  systematic  investigation  pursed  by  Adelekan  that  is 
presently  needed. 

On  a  less  formal  note,  we  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Deirdre 
King  Hainsworth,  who  worked  with  the  Executive  Editor  in  editing 
Adelekans  essay.  Ms.  Hainsworth  is  a  former  member  of  the  Koinonia  Jour¬ 
nal  Editorial  Board,  and  her  contributions  as  a  guest  editor  for  this  issue 
proved  invaluable.  We  hope  our  readers  will  find  the  essays  collected  in  this 
issue  as  provocative  and  informative  as  the  presentations. 

CHRISTOPHER  S.  D.  ROGERS  AND  SCOTT  R.  PAETH 
EXECUTIVE  AND  PRODUCTION  EDITORS 
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The  Million  Man  March: 

Christian  Appropriation  and  Transformation 

ADETOKUNBO  ADELEKAN 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  widely  felt  that  there  is  a  loose  anxiety  upon  the  land.^  Some- 
thing  has  gone  awry.  There  is  unbridled,  uncultivated  energy  waiting  to  be 
harnessed.  Contemporary  civil  society  appears  to  be  textured  by  cultural 
fragmentation,  social  anomie,  and  irreconcilable  political  dilferences.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  the  present  political  scene  is  characterized  by  paro¬ 
chial  worldviews,  particularistic  ideological  projections,  and  piecemeal 
analyses  of  a  complex  social  crisis.  Fascist  tendencies  that  seek  immediate 
solutions  and  total  revolution  lurk  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  psychic  costs 
are  high.  Time  must  be  renewed  and  recycled,  and  society  must  be  set  upon 
a  new  temporal  plane.  All  of  this  can  be  directly  linked  to  the  loss  of  ritual 
(Fenn  1997:1-5). 

This  essay  examines  the  Million  Man  March  (MMM)  and  its  appropria¬ 
tion  and  transformation — as  a  ritual  of  liberation — by  one  black  Christian 
community.  The  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  part  one,  I  explain  how 


^Authors  from  different  fields  have  lamented  the  social  confusion  and  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation  that  threatens  the  fabric  of  American  society.  However,  only 
a  few  have  linked  this  threat  to  spiritual  lethargy.  For  provocative  views  on  the 
contemporary  social  malaise,  see:  William  Greider,  Who  Will  Tell  the  People:  The 
Betrayal  of  American  Democracy  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1992);  Michael 
Parent!,  Political  Mythology  in  America  (New  York:  Saint  Martins,  1994);  Cornel 
West,  Ethical  Dimensions  of  Marxist  Thought  (New  York:  Monthly  Review,  1991); 
and,  Robert  Bellah,  Habits  of  the  Heart  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1985). 
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the  MMM  functioned  as  a  set  of  strategies  for  the  survival  and  creative  re¬ 
construction  of  the  African  American  community.  After  setting  forth  the 
broader  socio-historical  context  that  created  a  hunger  for  the  MMM  in  Black 
America,  I  delineate  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  March  itself.  Next,  I 
identify  what  I  argue  are  the  chief  moral  and  intellectual  resources  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  philosophical-moral  vision  and  cultural  legitimacy  of  the  March. 
Finally,  drawing  on  the  work  of  Niklass  Luhmann,  I  outline  how  the  orga¬ 
nizers  and  participants  of  the  March  saw  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
broader  American  culture. 

Part  two  of  the  essay  addresses  how  the  MMM  was  appropriated  and 
transformed  by  Saint  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church  (SPCBC)  in  New 
York  City.  After  clarifying  the  religious  context  of  SPCBC,  I  argue  that  the 
church’s  participation  in  the  March  can  largely  be  attributed  to  a  growing 
need  for  rituals  of  transformation  and  purification  in  much  of  the  African 
American  Christian  community.  Next,  drawing  briefly  on  the  work  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Fenn,  I  use  a  delimited  understanding  of  ritual  theory  to  clarify  the  ap¬ 
propriation  and  transformation  of  the  MMM  into  a  ritual  of  liberation. 
While  acknowledging  limitations  with  the  appropriation  of  the  March,  I 
conclude  that,  in  the  case  of  SPCBC,  the  MMM  has  been  successfully  used  as 
a  tool  for  black  Christian  male  renewal. 


PART  ONE:  THE  MILLION  MAN  MARCH  AS  STRATEGY  OF 
SURVIVAL  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE  MILLION  MAN  MARCH 

American  Society:  A  Nation  Under  Threat 

The  Republican  years  of  the  1980s  ushered  in  lukewarm  economic  opportu¬ 
nities,  fragile  social  mobility,  and  an  increasing  sense  that  many  of  the  socio¬ 
economic  gains  made  by  marginal  communities  and  cultures  during  the 
1960s  were  being  curtailed.  On  the  cultural  side,  this  era  was  characterized 
by  the  waning  of  viable  social  programs  to  help  the  poor,  a  paucity  of  credible 
moral  and  existential  resources  within  American  life,  and  few  discursive 
outlets  in  which  alternative  political  and  intellectual  visions  could  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  response  to  this  crisis-ridden  period,  peripheral  identities  (in¬ 
cluding  women,  gay  and  lesbian  groups,  African  Americans,  Native  Ameri- 
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cans,  and  Spanish  speaking  Americans)  sought  to  stake  out  new  ideological 
space  in  which  to  raise  critical  questions,  reopen  the  channels  of  hope,  gal¬ 
vanize  heroic  energies,  and  set  forth  utopian  visions  as  means  to  break  out 
of  the  lethargy  of  the  times. 

Black  America:  A  Nation  Within  a  Nation 

After  the  black  freedom  movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  many  working 
class  African  Americans  evacuated  the  mostly  all-black  communities  of  their 
youth  in  favor  of  the  “greener  pastures”  opened  up  by  social  integration.  The 
feeling  that  better  opportunities  for  entry  into  the  middle  class  would  be 
gained  outside  of  the  traditional  enclaves  of  black  culture  promoted  such 
flight.  Businesses  that  were  formerly  controlled  by  working  class  African 
Americans  were  abandoned  and/or  reoccupied  by  white,  Jewish,  or  Korean 
American  entrepreneurs.  Moreover,  the  new  black  political  leadership  that 
started  to  gain  a  foothold  in  many  of  the  nations  cities  could  not  hold  back 
corporate  retreat  and  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  tax  base  of  these  cities.  These 
factors  led  to  the  lack  of  credible  social  infrastructure  and  fueled  economic 
deprivation,  social  indifference,  and  personal  alienation.  In  short,  the  result 
was  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  black  life. 

The  eighties  and  early  nineties  also  meant  severe  economic  depression 
for  many  black  folk.  Republican  political  measures  helped  to  exacerbate 
black  economic  powerlessness  by  ignoring  black  social  misery  and  remain¬ 
ing  silent  about  the  avalanche  of  illegal  drugs  that  was  drowning  much  of  the 
urban  environment.  Needless  to  say,  non-white  political  and  civic  influence 
waned,  and,  with  no  credible  representation  in  the  White  House,  Black 
Americas  faith  in  the  American  political  system  lessened  considerably.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  within  such  a  climate  traditional  norms  of  affirmation,  dedi¬ 
cation,  care,  and  concern  were  overlooked,  ignored,  or  radically  called  into 
question.  This  period  was  thus  well  disposed  toward  apocalyptic  renderings 
of  history,  panic-stricken  views  that  highlighted  the  abandonment  of  past 
social  expectations,  and  a  growing  sense  of  futility  and  fatalism.  Nihilism 
came  slowly  to  overtake  significant  slices  of  the  urban  centers  where  many 
black  folk  live  (West  1993:9-20). 

The  deep  feelings  of  alienation  within  much  of  Black  America  were  shaped 
by  the  decline  of  those  institutions  and  agencies  needed  to  transfer  moral 
and  social  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  This  was  apparent  in  family 
breakup,  the  disintegration  of  civic  agencies,  and  the  continued  irrelevance 
of  black  religious  organizations  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  young  and 
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the  poor.  Today,  there  is  little  confidence  that  existing  institutions  possess 
the  necessary  potency  to  baptize  the  young  into  the  faith  of  their  elders. 
Hence,  traditional  rituals  needed  to  curb  social  pressure  on  children  have 
become  increasingly  inefficacious.  This  means  that  for  many  black  children, 
the  development  of  their  fundamental  attitudes  to  self,  others,  the  social  or¬ 
der,  and  the  natural  order  are  at  risk. 

Educational  institutions  needed  to  transmit  necessary  knowledge,  skills, 
and  social  exposure  face  the  threats  of  financial  ruin,  poor  leadership,  and 
public  indifference.  Religious  organizations  no  longer  exert  powerful  and 
potent  pressures  on  the  soul,  the  family,  and  other  agencies  and  institutions 
within  the  community  (Dyson  i996:ix-xvii).  Hence,  social  panic  is  born 
out  of  the  very  real  threat  to  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  African  American 
community.  In  addition,  black  Americans — like  other  Americans — have  cul¬ 
tivated  deeply  felt  anxieties  towards  alien  influences  and,  in  the  past,  have 
sought  ways  to  curtail  the  invasion  of  foreign  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs 
thought  to  be  harmful  to  the  community.  In  a  society  open  to  outside  mar¬ 
kets  that  drive  both  cultural  hybridity  and  religious  pluralism,  social  cus¬ 
toms  and  mental  obsessions  previously  thought  to  be  stable  become  atro¬ 
phied,  creating  an  open  space  for  anarchic  and  fascist  energies  (Fenn 

1997:134)- 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  MMM  was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  16, 1995.  black  men,  representing  almost  every  significant  array  of  reli¬ 
gious,  cultural,  ethnic,  socio-economic,  and  ideological  categories,  gathered 
on  the  Mall  in  front  of  the  U.S.  capitol  for  a  day  of  atonement,  affirmation, 
prayer,  thoughtful  reflection,  and  speeches.  It  constituted  the  first  mass  religio- 
cultural  attempt  to  mobilize,  specifically,  vast  numbers  of  men  of  African 
decent  to  respond  pragmatically  to  the  anomic  drift  threatening  many  Afri¬ 
can  American  communities  in  North  America. 

The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the  Million  Man  March 
in  the  African  American  Experience 

The  MMM  in  the  African  American  experience  constituted  an  attempt  by 
certain  proactive  forces  within  the  community  to  generate  social  motion 
and  emotion  for  the  purposes  of  individual  transformation  and  corporate 
regeneration  en  route  to  reconstructing  the  social  and  political  order.  Draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  American  traditions  of  political  liberalism  and  civic  republi¬ 
canism,  the  MMM  sought  to  intervene  in  civic  society  in  order  to  expand 
democratic  options  for  marginalized  communities.  Seen  in  this  way,  the 
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MMM  signified  alienation  and  integration,  stability  and  change,  paucity  and 
power.  It  was  also  an  attempt  to  combat  social  inertia  through  the  means  of 
ritual,  the  display  of  symbolic  power,  and  the  mobilization  of  critical  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  was  a  communal  activity  that  attempted  to  forge  political  unity  out 
of  disparate  religious  strands,  clashing  ideological  orientations,  and  diverse 
cultural  styles,  tastes,  and  habits.  In  short,  the  MMM  signifies  change  and  the 
intensification  of  time  within  a  discrete  historical  movement.  It  sought  the 
involvement  of  sacred  and  profane  resources  in  order  to  influence  the  so¬ 
cial  body  in  favor  of  the  participants. 

Owing  to  their  protracted  relativization  in  American  political  and  social 
life,  black  folk  in  America  have  developed  a  long  tradition  of  producing 
messianic  and  prophetic  leaders  who  offer  alternatives  to  centrist  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  black  community,  the  social  order,  and  the  Holy.  These  prophetic 
leaders  have  sought  to  create  radical  space  through  the  construction  and 
projection  of  a  future  society  within  which  black  folk  are  provided  the  requi¬ 
site  social  capital  to  allow  them  to  realize  their  full  human  potential.  Though 
these  social  visions  may  include  white  Americans  (i.e.,  the  integrationist 
approach)  or  exclude  them  (i.e.,  the  separatist  approach),  the  regnant  belief 
is  that  American  society  is  crippling  to  black  selfhood,  aspirations,  and 
dreams  and  must  undergo  transformation  and  reconstruction. 

In  political  terms,  the  MMM  was  an  attempt  to  mobilize  a  particular  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  black  community  for  the  purposes  of  personal  spiritual  redemp¬ 
tion,  moral  transformation,  and  cultural  self-determination.  It  also  sought 
to  display,  via  a  combination  of  symbolic  mechanisms  and  sheer  numbers, 
the  solidarity,  camaraderie,  and  growing  sense  of  community  among  black 
males.  The  MMM  represented  a  trans-class,  multicultural,  and  inter-religious 
framework — one  that  transcended  the  biases  and  prejudices  of  particular¬ 
istic  spiritualities  and  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  unidimensional  social  theo¬ 
ries — through  which  African  American  males  could  begin  the  process  of 
communal  recovery  and  political  mobilization.  The  MMM  sought  not  only 
the  elucidation  and  transformation  of  black  male  identity;  it  also  served  as 
a  demonstrative  instantiation  of  power  for  others  to  evaluate  or  appropri¬ 
ate.  Finally,  the  MMM  was  implicitly  construed  as  affecting  an  integration 
between  a  conceptual  totality,  i.e.,  God,  and  the  particularities  of  time  and 
space,  which  involved  some  sense  of  the  demands  of  the  historical  moment 
on  the  religious  community  as  well  as  on  the  psyche  of  the  participants. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  MILLION 

MAN  MARCH 

I  identify  six  cultural  and  intellectual  sources  that  provided  the  philosophi¬ 
cal-moral  vision  and  cultural  legitimacy  of  the  Million  Man  March:  (i)  Is¬ 
lam,  (2)  Biblical  religion,  (3)  American  civil  religion,  (4)  American  history, 
(5)  African  American  history,  and  (6)  African  American  Prophetic  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Islam.  Throughout  Louis  Farrakhan’s  speech,  Koranic  literature  was  in¬ 
voked  and  interfused  as  a  rhetorical  and  liturgical  tool.  By  drawing  upon  a 
particular  Muslim  religious  tradition,  Farrakhan  sought  to  draw  the  Islamic 
influence  more  deeply  into  the  American  public  moral  imagination.  More¬ 
over,  this  liturgical  strategy  highlighted  Farrakhan’s  own  personal  form  of 
spirituality  and  deployed  religious  imagery  in  the  service  of  forging  group 
solidarity  and  forecasting  socio-political  critique.  Farrakhans  religious  im¬ 
agery  used  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  is  of  course  not  part  of  conventional 
American  mainstream  religious  vocabulary,  yet  it  is  quite  familiar  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  within  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  outside.  It  is  widely  regarded  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  greeting  and  a  formal  way  of  invoking  the  Holy  in  the  supervision  of 
extra-mundane  activities: 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  beneficent,  the  merciful.  We  thank  Him  for 
His  prophets,  and  the  scriptures  which  they  brought.  We  thank  him 
for  Moses  and  the  Torah.  We  thank  Him  for  Jesus  and  the  Gospel.  We 
thank  Him  for  Muhammad.  Peace  be  upon  these  worthy  servants  of 
Allah  (Farrakhan  1995). 

Allah,  meaning  God,  in  Islam,  is  characterized  as  “good,”  “merciful,”  and  the 
power  that  brought  the  world  into  existence.  By  connecting  Moses  to  Jesus 
and  Muhammad,  Farrakhan  underscores  the  Islamic  belief  that  Allah  is  the 
reality  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Torah,  the  Holy  Bible,  and  Koran, 
and  all  that  these  scriptures  embody  and  exemplify.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
Farrakhan  draws  liberally  from  these  three  traditions  in  his  speeches  and 
writings  when  speaking  to  diverse  audiences,  accenting  the  hybrid  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Afro-American  preacherly  imagination.  Such  rhetorical  moves  also 
permit  Farrakhan  to  work  contrapuntally  to  deconstruct  Muslim  separat¬ 
ism  and  forge  a  metaphysical  space  for  religious  ecumenism  by  highlighting 
connections  between  the  Muslims  and  other  religious  communities  in  Afro- 
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America  and  beyond.  In  Farrakhan’s  neo-orthodox,  pragmatic  religious 
worldview,  Allah  remains  the  center  and  circumference  of  all  life  and  his¬ 
tory — the  one  who  authorizes  the  March — and  the  one  from  whom  black 
men  and  the  American  nation  must  seek  atonement  and  reconciliation. 
Farrakhan  says  further: 

I  am  so  grateful  to  Allah  for  His  intervention  in  our  affairs  in  the  person 
of  Master  Fard  Muhammad  the  great  Mdi,  who  came  among  us  and 
raised  from  among  us  a  divine  leader,  teacher  and  guide,  his  messenger 
to  us  the  most  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad.  I  greet  all  of  you,  my  dear 
and  wonderful  brothers,  with  the  greeting  words  of  peace.  We  say  it  in 
the  Arabic  language,  Asalam,  Ellekum  (Farrakhan  1995). 


In  this  passage,  Farrakhan  highlights  the  particular  tradition  of  Islam  in 
America,  showing  how  the  North  American  founder  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
received  unmediated  inspiration  from  God  before  establishing  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  conferring  his  authority  upon  the  person  of  Elijah  Muhammad, 
who  is  Farrakhan  s  acknowledged  predecessor.  Farrakhan’s  use  of  Allah  and 
Muhammad  and  the  appeal  to  the  Koran  in  his  speech  can  thus  be  seen  as  a 
post-modern,  Afro-American  twist  on  orthodox  Islamic  identity  that  has 
ramifications  for  specific  cultural,  political,  psychological,  and  metaphysical 
significations  of  contemporary  Afro-American  identity. 

Biblical  Religion.  Similar  to  biblical  times,  the  organizers  of  the  MMM  saw 
themselves  as  a  divinely  sanctioned  community,  a  community  that  was  nev¬ 
ertheless  that  was  torn  by  internal  dissension  and  threatened  by  jealous 
neighbors.  The  pervasive  presence  of  evil  produced  a  collective  anxiety  that 
found  remedy  only  through  principled  acts  of  excommunication  and 
purification.  Hebraic  chauvinism  was  duplicated  in  Afro-America  in  the 
form  of  black  religious  exceptionalism,  an  attitude  that  both  projected  hope 
and  produced  jingoistic  fears.  The  community  saw  itself  as  fighting  against 
time.  Therefore,  it  appealed  to  supernatural  resources  in  order  to  find  the 
capital  to  purchase  more  time.  By  so  doing  it  bought  back  its  soul.  The  mul¬ 
tiple  sources  of  oppression  found  their  root  in  the  community’s  alienation 
from  its  past,  which  is  rooted  in  God.  Hence,  the  participants  consecrated 
their  relationship  with  God,  purged  alien  forces,  settled  grievances,  and 
healed  sources  of  anxiety.  The  compatibility  with  the  African  American  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  was  expressed  in  the  numerous  biblical  images,  sym¬ 
bols,  and  themes  in  Farrakhans  speech  at  the  March. 
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American  Civil  Religion.  By  appealing  to  the  complex  and  dynamic  set  of 
religious  symbols,  myths,  and  images  that  have  historically  sustained  the 
collective  civic  conscience  of  America,  Farrakhan  sought  to  make  his  case 
palatable  to  the  broader  American  public.  By  invoking  Puritan  themes  such 
as  equality  and  democracy,  and  Enlightenment  themes  such  as  unity  and 
opportunity,  he  paved  the  way  for  black  acceptance  into  American  civil  so¬ 
ciety  and  rendered  moral  and  political  legitimacy  for  his  case.  Farrakhans 
express  purpose  was  to  work  towards  racial  harmony  and  democratic  plu¬ 
ralism,  elements  that  could  be  accommodated  within  the  American  tradi¬ 
tions  of  cultural  liberalism  and  civic  republicanism.  In  this  way,  the  organiz¬ 
ers  of  the  MMM  played  the  “game”  of  American  politics  by  staking  out  their 
interests  within  the  parameters  of  American  civil  religion. 

More  specifically,  the  March  functioned  as  cultural  capital.  The  strategic 
deployment  of  this  resource  accented  the  role  of  black  men  as  agents  within 
the  field  of  American  democracy  and  afforded  them  more  capital  within  this 
field.  In  short,  by  adopting  the  vocabulary  of  American  civil  religion, 
Farrakhan  made  his  project  credible  to  the  American  public.  Note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  taken  from  Minister  Farrakhans  speech: 

And  so,  our  brief  subject  today  is  taken  from  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  these  words.  “Toward  a  more  perfect  union.”  “Toward  a  more 
perfect  union.”  Now  when  you  use  the  word  more  perfect,  that  which  is 
perfect  is  that  which  has  been  brought  to  completion.  So,  when  you  use 
more  perfect,  you’re  either  saying  that  what  you  call  perfect  is  perfect 
for  that  stage  of  its  development  but  not  yet  complete.  We’re  not  gath¬ 
ered  here  to  say  all  of  the  evils  of  this  nation.  But  we  are  gathered  here 
to  collect  ourselves  for  a  responsibility  that  God  is  placing  on  our 
shoulders  to  move  this  nation  toward  a  more  perfect  union. . . .  Union 
means  bringing  elements  or  components  into  unity  (Farrakhan  1995:3). 

Farrakhan  skillfully  used  this  language  for  transgressive  purposes.  The  March 
functioned  as  a  practice  of  resistance  to  American  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  the  event  was  circumscribed  within  reigning  political  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  cultural  practices,  its  organizers  could  not  project  total  cultural  revo¬ 
lution  or  complete  political  upheaval  but  had  to  settle  for  modest  reforms 
within  the  horizons  of  political  realism. 

American  History.  Drawing  from  American  history,  Farrakhan  showed 
how  race  has  functioned  as  a  source  of  division  in  society.  Fie  illustrated  the 
broad  gulf  between  America’s  professed  ideals  and  the  practical  realities  of 
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everyday  life — realities  that  no  doubt  reduce  the  life  chances  of  African 
Americans  and  intensify  black  suffering  by  curtailing  the  mechanisms  of 
support  and  sustenance  needed  for  responsible  living.  Farrakhan  made  his 
case  by  highlighting  two  presidential  figures: 

Abraham  Lincoln  saw  in  his  day,  what  President  Clinton  sees  in  this 
day  He  saw  the  great  divide  between  black  and  white.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Bill  Clinton  see  what  the  Kerner  Commission  saw  30  years 
ago  when  they  said  that  this  nation  was  moving  toward  two  Ameri- 
cas-one  black,  one  white,  separate  and  unequal.  And  the  Kerner  Com¬ 
mission  revisited  their  findings  25  years  later  and  saw  that  America 
was  worse  today  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
There’s  still  two  Americas,  one  black,  one  white  separate  and  unequal 
(Farrakhan  1995:12). 

Farrakhan  grounded  his  social  analysis  of  race  relations  in  America  by  draw¬ 
ing  from  American  history.  The  point  was  to  show  that  America  had  not  truly 
repented  from  its  racist  and  divided  past.  In  addition,  he  drew  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  slavery  in  order  to  show  the  twin  processes  of  person-breaking  and 
slave-making  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way,  he  demonstrated  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  much  of  the  pathological  behavior  seen  in  black  folk  can  be  traced 
to  slavery  and  to  the  continuing,  deliberate,  routine,  and  systematic  attempts 
to  reduce  African  Americans  to  pathetic  sub-human  status. 

African  American  History.  The  public  language  of  the  March  accented 
and  acknowledged  the  contributions  of  African  Americans  to  democratic 
society.  Farrakhan’s  speech  highlighted  the  diversity  and  richness  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  American  experience  and  illustrated  the  legacy  of  freedom  fighters  who 
conquered  the  odds,  defied  white  supremacy,  and  advanced  African  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom  and  humanity.  Hence,  for  Farrakhan,  there  was  a  direct  link 
from  the  black  abolitionist  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Black 
Power  movement  and  the  MMM.  In  addition,  he  placed  himself  in  a  long 
line  of  folk  heroes  and  freedom  fighters,  from  Moses  and  Jesus  in  the  distant 
past,  to  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  Marcus  Garvey,  Elijah  Muhammad,  Malcolm  X,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  the  twentieth  century.^ 

African  American  Prophetic  Religion.  The  language  of  the  March  also 
borrowed  much  from  the  African  American  prophetic  religious  tradition. 

^By  linking  the  movement  to  these  freedom  fighters,  the  organizers  of  the 
MMM  sought  to  purify  the  collective  self-image  of  black  people.  Such  rhetoric 
emerges  as  a  species  of  Afro-American  exceptionalism  that  offers  symbols  and 
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This  is  the  source  of  the  conviction  that  belief  in  God  and  theological  sagac¬ 
ity  should  culminate  in  the  practical  search  for  a  better  human  community. 
This  closely  resembles  Cornel  Wests  claim  that  “truth  is  a  species  of  the  good” 
(West  1989:204).  The  crucial  question  that  now  faces  the  March  is  how  it  will 
translate  into  future  praxis. 

Notions  of  social  sin  increased  the  critical  space  afforded  the  African 
American  religious  consciousness  by  suggesting  the  positive  need  for  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  human  world.  God  intends  to  redeem  the  world,  humanity,  and 
the  socio-political  order.  This  signifies  critique  and  affirmation — affirma¬ 
tion  of  what  is  good  and  negation  of  what  is  bad  in  light  of  what  is  good.  This 
is  what  Farrakhan  meant  when  he  argued  that  “white  supremacy  has  poi¬ 
soned  the  bloodstream  of  religion,  education,  politics,  jurisprudence,  eco¬ 
nomics,  social  ethics,  and  morality”  (1995:4).  These  words  suggest  that  criti¬ 
cism  fans  and  fuels  human  participation  in  the  Divine  program.  The  will  of 
God  registers  human  critical  and  creative  potential.  Gods  judgement  upon 
the  world  occasions  radical  action  on  the  part  of  humans.  The  means  to 
grace  is  through  permanent  engagement  with  the  world.  The  end  is  self-bet¬ 
terment,  communal  rehabilitation,  and  social  justice.  Perfection  cannot  be 
reached,  but  it  can  be  approached;  purity  cannot  be  attained,  but  it  can  be 
approximated.  In  this  way,  right  belief  entails  right  action.  This  tradition  rests 
on  the  conviction  that  all  human  beings  are  spiritually  homeless  and  are  in 
need  of  restitution,  restoration,  and  redemption. 


BLACK  MEN  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIETY: 

“SYSTEM  AND  ENVIRONMENT” 

Many  black  men  in  American  society  feel  that  time  is  running  out.  They 
seem  to  have  very  little  patience  for  an  environment  (i.e.,  plurality  of  sys¬ 
tems)  that  continues  to  promise  them  goods  it  refuses  to  deliver.  Here,  I  draw 


rituals  to  the  Afro-American  masses  that  are  useful  for  enhancing  the  social 
mobility  of  Afro-American  professional  and  business  groups.  In  fact,  their  iden¬ 
tity  is  derived  in  part  from  the  claim  that  they  are  available  to  supply  goods, 
services,  and  inspiration  that  are  largely  absent  from  the  larger  society.  This  takes 
place  on  a  number  of  levels:  personal,  familial,  communal,  and  societal.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  organizers  of  the  MMM  employed  such  rhetoric  in  their  attempt  to 
renew  the  black  community  and  resurrect  a  new  image  of  black  manhood 
through  the  purging  of  alien  and  demonic  forces  that  were  perceived  threats  to 
its  internal  cohesiveness  and  existence. 
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upon  the  model  of  system  and  environment  proposed  by  sociologist  Niklas 
Luhmann.  Luhmann  develops  his  general  theory  of  social  systems  through 
four  essential  concepts:  difference,  complexity,  autopoiesis  (or  self-refer¬ 
ence),  and  time.  Difference  is  found  through  the  distinction  between  system 
and  environment.^  Systems  have  boundaries,  which  demarcate  where  the 
system  begins  and  ends.  Luhmann  is  careful  to  note  that  such  boundaries  do 
not  create  totally  closed  systems;  in  fact,  he  argues  that  an  entirely  closed,  or 
wholly  referential  system,  could  not  exist  (Luhmann  1995:26-32). Instead, 
system  boundaries  permit  connections  between  the  system  and  its  envi¬ 
ronment  but  mark  places  where  different  conditions  for  communication  or 
action  prevail.  The  boundary  is  generated  by  the  system  and  is  only  fully 
known  by  the  system. 

Here,  the  system  under  investigation  would  be  the  network  of  classes,  groups, 
and  peoples  loosely  called  the  black  community.  The  broader  American  culture 
signifies  the  environment,  and  both  system  and  environment  interpenetrate 
and  influence  one  another,  though  at  different  rates  and  degrees.  This  simply 
means  that  Black  America  will  influence  North  American  culture  and  vice  versa. 
This  understanding  of  system  and  environment  dismantles  the  usual  under¬ 
standings  of  causality;  rather  than  the  system  acting  only  on  environment,  or 
environment  acting  only  on  the  system,  they  collaborate  in  a  process  of  creative 
and  selective  interaction.  Within  a  Luhmannian  framework,  boundaries  are 
fairly  fragile  and  permeable.  Traditional  categories  of  objectivity,  necessity,  and 
transcendentality  are  exchanged  for  an  emphasis  on  contingency,  spontaneity, 
fluidity,  and  contextuality.5 


3For  my  purposes  in  this  paper,  “system”  means  a  community,  culture,  or 
group.  See  Luhmann  1995:16-8. 

"^Though  there  may  be  no  communities  or  groups  that  exist  in  complete  iso¬ 
lation,  some  have  sought  to  approximate  such  a  situation.  The  term  “total  insti¬ 
tution”  was  introduced  by  Erving  Goffman  to  examine  a  whole  range  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  whole  blocks  of  people  are  regimented  and  subjugated,  whilst 
being  physically  isolated  from  the  realities  of  every  day  living  by  being  required 
to  sleep,  walk,  and  play  within  the  confines  of  a  particular  system.  The  total  regu¬ 
lation  of  a  system  translates  into  a  community  where  there  are  no  structures  of 
meaning.  Personal  autonomy  and  creativity  are  kept  at  minimum.  In  short,  within 
such  an  environment,  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  such  terms  as  history  or 
culture.  In  such  totalitarian  regimes,  one’s  system  is  the  same  as  one’s  environ¬ 
ment. 

^Luhmann  contends  that  elements  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  their  rela¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  elements  be  viewed  apart  from  the  system  that  qualifies  and  iden- 
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In  the  case  of  the  Million  Man  March,  its  organizers  saw  the  world  as 
closing  in.  The  March  became  a  strategy  deployed  to  regulate  the  internal 
complexity  of  the  system  and  police  its  boundaries  by  identifying  and  com¬ 
bating  perceived  threats  to  the  life  of  black  people.  For  the  organizers  of  the 
March,  the  primary  (though  by  no  means  exclusive)  threat  was  white  su¬ 
premacy. 

For  Luhmann,  every  system  must  develop  a  method  of  self-organization, 
or  autopoeisis  (Luhmann  1995:36-40).  Without  this  resource,  there  would  be 
no  way  for  a  system  to  maintain  its  identity  over  space  and  time.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  a  system  must  be  inert,  static,  or  immutable  in  order 
to  maintain  its  identity;  rather,  this  means  that  even  dynamic  systems  must 
have  some  way  of  maintaining  cohesiveness  and  consistency  over  space  and 
time.  As  I  have  stated,  the  organizers  of  the  MMM  engaged  in  autopoeises 
through  the  selection  of  crucial  elements  of  African  American  religious  his¬ 
tory.  Invocation  and  projection  of  past  events  allow  persons  involved  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  identity  and  continuity  with  the  past  and  to  stand  on 
the  victories  of  those  who  came  before.  Without  such  self-reference,  it  would 
mean  very  little  to  talk  about  the  black  freedom  struggle  in  America,  which  is 
necessary  if  one  is  to  understand  the  March.  Hence,  self-reference  is  a  con¬ 
stitutive  dimension  of  system  creation  and  system  maintenance. 

Time,  for  Luhmann,  serves  as  a  source  of  pressure  that  forces  selection. 
He  argues  that  we  ordinarily  view  time  as  irreversible,  but  doing  so  leads  to 
the  emergence  of  differences  between  past,  present,  and  future.  It  also  leads 
to  differences  between  the  system  and  environment;  where  they  are  not  in 
full  harmony,  the  system  must  find  a  way  to  master  the  external  environ¬ 
ment,  and  it  does  this  by  managing  and  manipulating  the  category  of  time. 
This  is  only  possible  through  the  development  of  structure  (which  limits 
selection)  and  process  (which  marks  the  building  and  accumulation  of  se¬ 
lection).  Luhmann  argues  that  systems  that  adopt  these  twin  processes  can 
always  reorganize  their  internal  structure.  Moreover,  these  capacities  allow 
systems  to  store  successful  events  for  reuse  through  memory  structures  (e.g., 
the  invoking  of  past  traditions),  accelerate  processes  when  necessary,  and 
deal  with  problems  in  advance  through  memory  and  planning. 


tifies  them.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  elements  have  an  ultimately  ontological  (or 
fixed)  character — instead  systems  decide  what  unity  they  will  give  to  elements, 
and  this  unity  and  qualification  cannot  be  dissolved  or  deconstructed  by  those 
outside  the  system. 
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For  African  Americans,  the  management  of  time  and  system  boundaries 
requires  new  uses  of  symbols  and  language  because  the  American  slogans  of 
democracy,  equality,  and  opportunity  have  never  been  realized  in  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  black  denizens  of  North  America.  Hence,  a  chief  aim  of  the 
Million  Man  March  was  to  help  create  the  requisite  discursive  and  dialogic 
space  in  which  black  men  could  reclaim  their  past,  become  grounded  in  the 
present,  and  carve  out  a  more  productive  and  promising  future  for  themselves 
and  their  communities.  Against  the  buzzword  of  “wait,”  these  men  asserted 
“freedom  now”;  against  piecemeal  assimilationism,  they  set  forth 
Malcomesque  phrases  such  as  “Black  Power”  and  “by  any  means  necessary.” 

Many  black  males  in  the  U.S.  have  harbored  and  harnessed  a  deep  suspi¬ 
cion  that  time  is  running  out,  that  space  is  closing  in,  and  that  they  face  ex¬ 
tinction.  It  is  in  part  this  deep  suspicion  towards  the  “environment”  that 
generated  the  collective  enthusiasm  for  the  MMM.  Along  with  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  March  came  high  expectations  that  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  would  be  born  again  into  a  new  age,  in  which  old  relations  and  forma¬ 
tions  would  be  renewed,  and  dying  areas  of  traditions  would  be  reinvigo¬ 
rated  with  creative  spirits.  The  hope  was  that  the  African  American  male 
would  be  affirmed,  respected,  and  celebrated,  thus  bringing  hope  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Seen  in  this  way,  the  MMM  signifies  a  cultural  renaissance;  it  signifies 
a  turning  point.  It  meant  that  the  time  of  suffering  and  angst  might  cease 
because  sacrifices  have  been  made.  Yet,  these  changes  will  not  occur  over¬ 
night.  Participants  must  return  to  their  local  communities  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  process  of  revitalization  and  reconstruction. 

As  evidenced  by  the  MMM,  there  is  a  growing  sense  that  many  adult 
males  are  willing  to  sacrifice  at  least  part  of  themselves  for  the  whole.  A  gen¬ 
eral  striving  to  invest  time,  money,  and  energy  in  the  activities  leading  to  the 
MMM  can  also  be  discerned.  Hence,  there  are  heavy  social  pressures  placed 
upon  the  soul  to  conform.  Submission  and  sacrifice  follow.  This  sacrifice 
means  that  one  ought  to  work  toward  the  liberation  of  one’s  people;  the 
March  serves  as  both  sign  and  symbol  of  such  dedication.  The  desired  out¬ 
come  of  this  intentional  process  of  soul  sacrifice  is  collective  purification.^ 

The  MMM  constituted  an  attempt  to  forge  and  fortify  the  soul  of  a  com¬ 
munity  characterized  by  mass  hysteria  and  cultural  fragmentation,  i.e.,  a 
community  insecure  about  its  present  and  unsettled  about  its  future.  In  this 
sense,  the  MMM  was  an  effort  to  restore  hope  to  a  community,  to  heal  the 

^There  is  ambivalence  about  how  much  African  Americans  should  sacrifice 
for  the  general  society.  While  some  embrace  total  separation,  others  embrace 
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scar  tissue  of  the  past,  and  to  replenish  moral  cells  long  atrophied;  it  mani¬ 
fested  a  need  for  restoration. 

Many  black  folk  hoped  that  the  MMM  would  help  them  ward  off  the 
psychic  demons  of  devastation,  dread,  despair,  and  death,  and  instill  in 
them  a  purpose  for  living.  The  March  emerged  from  black  anxieties  and 
fears  that  the  community  faces  imminent  disaster  if  lethal  social  viruses 
are  not  purged.  Moreover,  the  MMM  can  be  seen  as  a  context-breaking 
ritual,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is  constructed  as  a  protest  against  rituals  that 
preserve  a  recalcitrant  social  order  bereft  of  resources  requisite  for  inter¬ 
group  and  cross-cultural  harmony.  Hence,  the  intended  goal  of  the  MMM 
was  to  inaugurate  a  new  day  of  bright  hope,  a  social  order  in  which  each 
individual  gains  the  opportunity  to  live  a  life  of  individuality,  decency,  and 
dignity. 


PART  TWO:  LOCAL  APPROPRIATION  AND  TRANSFORMA¬ 
TION— THE  CASE  OF  ST.  PAUL  COMMUNITY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Since  1995,  the  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
has  observed  and  participated  in  the  Million  Man  March.  Participation  in 
this  event  has  evolved  into  an  intentional  Afro-Baptist  ritual  that  structures 
meaning  for  the  church  community  and  imposes  a  specific  Afrocentric  iden¬ 
tity  on  individual  members.  The  March  functioned  in  several  ways.  First,  it 

gradual  assimilation  and  piecemeal  reform.  Still  others  endorse  a  principled 
program  of  cultural  self-reliance  combined  with  political  and  economic  integra¬ 
tion.  In  short,  there  is  a  wide  and  complex  political  range  of  political  perspectives 
within  the  black  community.  However,  what  is  clear  is  that  the  Afrocentric  folk 
spirit  is  gaining  ascendancy  within  the  black  cultural  imagination.  In  this  view, 
the  individual  self  is  seldom  allowed  or  encouraged  to  transcend  his  or  her  com¬ 
munity.  For  such  transcendence  is  interpreted  as  defiance,  disruption,  and  trans¬ 
gression.  However,  if  the  individual  is  seen  to  be  charismatic,  then  he  or  she  is 
encouraged  in  such  activity  The  conviction  here  is  that  the  community  will  ulti¬ 
mately  benefit.  Against  Descartes’  dictum,  “I  think  therefore  I  am,”  the  commu¬ 
nity  announces  “I  am  because  we  are.”  Hence,  being  is  only  affirmed  within  a 
society  of  other  beings.  To  be  human  is  to  exist  as  part  of  the  community.  The 
primary  spirit  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  society  is  highly 
compatible  with  Durkheimian  assumptions  about  the  interplay  between  the 
individual  subject  and  the  collectivity  of  ideas,  institutions,  and  individuals  that 
form  society.  The  society  is  prior  to  the  individual  without  which  the  individual 
would  have  no  claim  to  community,  culture,  or  citizenship. 
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served  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  in  the  community  who  sought  a  form  of 
collective  identity  and  social  unity,  as  well  as  a  political  teleology,  i.e..  Pan 
Africanism/  Second,  it  served  as  protection  and  panacea  by  creating  the 
resources  by  which  the  members  could  see  themselves  as  willful  agents,  able 
to  transform  themselves  and  their  communities  en  route  to  social  better¬ 
ment  and  political  liberation.  Third,  it  mystified  symbolic  power  through 
performative  practices  such  as  preaching,  singing,  and  the  display  of  other 
forms  of  power  and  prestige  inherent  in  the  community.  Fourth,  by  self-con¬ 
sciously  appropriating  the  March  within  the  tradition  of  black  religious  radi¬ 
calism,  it  not  only  instilled  a  sense  of  pride  in  its  adherents;  it  also  imparted 
to  them  critical  information  concerning  the  role  of  the  Holy  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  African  American  cultural  identity. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ETHOS  OF  ST.  PAUL 
COMMUNITY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

The  appropriation  and  transformation  of  the  Million  Man  March  by  St.  Paul 
Community  Baptist  Church  was  explicitly  and  implicitly  affected  by  the 
congregations  imbeddedness  in  the  black  progressive  and  prophetic  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition.  SPCBC  displays  a  dynamic  attempt  to  weave  together  pro¬ 
gressive  Christianity  with  a  modern  brand  of  black  Christian  nationalism. 
In  addition,  the  congregation  places  a  premium  on  scriptural  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  heroic  figures  of  the  biblical  drama  are  seen  as  individuals  who  are 
heroic  precisely  because  their  relationship  to  a  transcendent  reality  instilled 
in  them  tremendous  resources  of  agency  that  led  to  social  advancement  and 
historical  change. 


^The  self-image  of  African  American  nationalism  is  one  of  super-human¬ 
ism,  racial  pride,  racial  superiority,  and  self-elevation  at  the  expense  of  whites.  Its 
chief  impulses  express  an  unabashed  romanticism  that  reflects  nostalgia  for  a 
golden  age  of  Blackness  while  simultaneously  reconstructing  certain  slices  of  the 
African  past.  This  mental  posture  affirms  the  black  racial  personality  over 
against  white,  racial,  social  and  scientific  constructions  but  often  does  this  by 
accepting  a  duality  that  expresses  a  fundamental  ontological  dualism  between 
the  races.  Hence,  the  categories  of  whiteness  and  Blackness  are  never  demystified 
and  decoded  and,  though  the  image  of  nationalism  seems  more  positive  on  the 
surface,  it  denies  cultural  humanism  by  uncritically  accepting  clear,  distinct,  and 
irreconcilable  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
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Black  Christian  Nationalism 

As  a  political  ethic,  Black  Christian  Nationalism  refers  to  a  constellation  of 
discourses,  attitudes,  behavioral  patterns,  and  modes  of  action  rooted  in  a 
biblical  understanding  of  God  and  humankind  that  operates  out  of  an 
Afrocentric  hermeneutic.  In  his  important  work.  The  Roots  of  Black  Nation¬ 
alism,  Rodney  Carlisle  maintains  that  the  phenomenon  of  Black  National¬ 
ism  constitutes  a  unique  tradition  that  exists  almost  in  parallel  to  European 
forms  of  nationalism  (Carlisle  1975:1).  Nevertheless,  he  observes  that  Black 
Nationalist  leaders  “developed  ideas,  doctrines,  and  specific  plans  which  have 
been  unique  to  Black  Nationalism”  (Ibid.).  In  contrast  to  other  species  of 
nationalism,  which  tend  to  evoke  unquestioning  loyalty  and  absolute  pride 
in  the  nation.  Black  Nationalism  includes  a  special  relationship  with  Black 
Africa  and  a  leadership  often  made  up  of  clergy  persons  (Franklin  1988:79). 

Black  Christian  Nationalism  constitutes  an  Afrocentric  critique  of  mod¬ 
ern  white  supremacist  practices  and  values  that  permeate  both  church  and 
society.  It  involves  a  reevaluation  of  the  prevailing  ethical  standards,  for  it 
views  mainstream  morality  as  disguised  ideological  rhetoric  in  the  service 
of  white  political  and  economic  domination.  Hence,  the  Nationalist  tradi¬ 
tion  seeks  to  demystify  and  deconstruct  mainstream  cultural  apparatuses  in 
order  to  show  the  degree  to  which  they  embody  Eurocentric  claims  of  ra¬ 
cial,  cultural,  and  intellectual  superiority  (Cleage  1969). 

This  Black  Christian  perspective  also  holds  that  loyalty  to  black  people  is 
the  highest  moral  value  (Cleage  1969).  As  such,  it  endorses  the  formation  of 
counter-institutions,  defiant  spiritualities,  and  transgressive  practices  that 
undergird  black  cultural  institutions  outside  hostile  Amerocentric  or 
Eurocentric  frameworks.  Black  Christian  Nationalism  views  the  philosophy 
of  nonviolence  as  an  ineffective  means  of  gaining  black  equality  in  America 
and  sees  the  mainstream  Black  Church  as  conciliatory,  reactionary,  and 
accomodationist — i.e.,  as  part  of  the  institutionalized  control  of  black 
peoples  lives. 

Finally,  Black  Christian  Nationalism  is  characterized  by  the  affirmation 
of  the  African  racial  personality  (based  on  modern  Enlightenment  cat¬ 
egories  of  race),  and  a  romantic  return  to  a  glorious  African  past.^  In  ad¬ 
dition,  adherents  to  this  philosophy  stress  corporate  expressions  of  evil 

^For  a  fine  analysis  on  racial  stratification  and  how  it  has  affected  the  black 
community’s  response  to  racism,  see  Cornel  West,  Prophesy  Deliverance:  An  Afro- 
American  Revolutionary  Christianity  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1982),  48-65. 
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over  and  against  personal  manifestations  of  evil.  Just  as  in  the  past — when 
black  religious  institutions  achieved  liberation  from  oppression  through 
a  policy  of  separation  and  reconstitution,  rather  than  through  integration 
and  accommodation — modern  advocates  of  Black  Christian  Nationalism 
seek  political  and  economic  freedom  by  withdrawing  from  white  domi¬ 
nated  political  structures  and  social  institutions  and  forming  indepen¬ 
dent  black  operated  institutions.  Black  Christian  Nationalists  seek  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  black  community  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  aware  of  its  political 
power.  Black  Nationalists  propose  to  organize  a  political  party  according 
to  race  and  to  support  and  run  independent  black  candidates  that  will 
represent  and  be  responsible  to  the  interests  of  black  folk  (Malcolm  X 

1969:339). 


SPCBCs  Black  Progressive  Christianity 

Though  SPCBC  draws  much  from  the  Black  Nationalist  traditions,  it  tem¬ 
pers  its  chauvinistic  impulses  through  the  moral  and  metaphysical  frame¬ 
work  of  prophetic  Christianity.  This  progressive  form  of  Black  Christianity 
is  characterized  by  an  all-inclusive  metaphysical  and  moral  vision  that  seeks 
to  embody  the  ideal  within  the  real.  The  primary  aims  of  its  encounter  with 
the  social  order  are  to  change  the  world,  not  each  other  s  beliefs,  and  to  put 
groups  on  the  offensive  for  structural  change,  not  put  black  people  on  the 
defensive  for  being  human.  In  this  sense,  it  makes  powerful  gestures  towards 
gender  and  economic  equality  as  well.  The  Black  Progressive/Prophetic  tra¬ 
dition  sees  the  struggle  for  racial  equality  as  part  of  the  struggle  to  achieve  a 
right  relationship  with  God  (Walker  1991:24).  This  tradition  seeks  to  decode, 
disassemble,  and  decompose  the  superstructures  of  American  society  en 
route  to  black  access  to  the  location  and  sources  of  power.  Historically,  this 
tradition  has  stressed  the  biblical  belief  that  each  human  being  is  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  sacred  dignity,  and  has  protested  against  those  racial  phi¬ 
losophies  that  assert  that  blacks  constitute  a  separate  and  inferior  branch  of 
the  human  family.  This  social  ethic  views  the  dominant  culture  as  sinful  and 
recalcitrant,  yet  redeemable. 

SPCBC’s  brand  of  Black  Progressive  Christianity  seeks  to  gain  proximate 
justice  through  reform  by  working  within  legal,  economic,  and  institutional 
channels  and  through  boycotts  and  nonviolent  action  campaigns.  It  views 
the  present  as  incomplete,  always  reaching  for,  yet  never  fully  attaining,  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  its  critique  of  the  social  order  is  pervasive  and 
perennial.  It  accents  the  negation  of  what  is,  in  light  of  what  is  to  come  and 
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what  is  to  be.  This  tradition  rests  on  a  theological  anthropology  that  affirms 
the  dignity  of  persons  in  that  it  accents  potential  for  personal  betterment 
and  historical  advancement.  Black  Progressive  Christianity  recognizes  the 
plasticity  of  human  nature  in  that  it  acknowledges  the  capacity  for  wrong¬ 
doing.  Moreover,  this  species  of  Black  Christianity  holds  dear  the  funda¬ 
mental  norms  of  democracy,  equality,  freedom,  and  opportunity.  It  seeks  to 
develop  a  non- sectarian  Christian  philosophy  that  supplies  a  vision  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  each  human  being  can  gain  access  to  the  personalities,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  programs  of  power. 

The  black  prophetic  perspective  of  SPCBC  acknowledges  the  com¬ 
plex  interplay  between  individual  subjects  and  social  practices,  and  per¬ 
sonal  morals  and  superstructural  alliance.  It  discourages  ideological  pro¬ 
grams  that  do  not  comprehend  the  fallibility  of  human  nature  or  that 
shine  utopian  hopes  in  the  face  of  marginal  groups.  It  supports  the  con¬ 
tinued  participation  of  African  Americans  in  mainstream  organizations 
and  social  movements,  while  not  precluding  the  possibility  of  separate 
space  where  African  Americans  come  together  for  constructive  and  criti¬ 
cal  dialogue. 

SPCBC s  Participation  in  the  March:  The  Need  for 
Rituals  of  Transformation  and  Purification 

black  intellectuals  or  political  activists  often  describe  the  black  community 
in  America  as  a  slave  plantation  or  colony  ruled  indirectly  by  external  forces 
that  seek  to  rape  the  community  of  its  material  and  human  resources.  Wil¬ 
liam  Augustus  Jones  writes: 

Blacks  are  a  colonized  people.  The  period  of  chattel  slavery  was  marked 
by  capitalistic  ownership,  with  each  slave  master  the  complete  owner 
of  his  slaves.  Blacks  are  now  victims  of  socialistic  ownership;  they  are 
owned  by  “The  System.”  For  what  is  a  ghetto  other  than  a  plantation 
without  physical  fences.  Each  workday  morning  the  natives  leave  the 
island,  the  colony,  or  the  reservation  and  travel  to  the  mainland,  where 
they  expend  their  best  energies  in  the  continuing  enhancement  of  the 
larger,  dominant  society.  Then  at  eventide  they  return  to  the  island, 
tired  and  worn,  and  devoid  of  the  energies  needed  to  deal  creatively 
with  their  destitution  (Jones  1979:25). 

One  reason  why  SPCBC  participated  in  the  MMM  was  to  galvanize  the  req¬ 
uisite  political  and  material  resources  necessary  to  drive  off  foreign  invad- 
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ers  that  are  seen  to  be  plunderers  of  the  community.  ^  The  MMM  is  meant  to 
usher  in  a  new  black  leadership  confident  and  courageous  enough  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  community  and  guarantee  black  political  self-determi¬ 
nation  and  cultural  self-development.  This  quasi-nationalist  approach  ex¬ 
presses  a  powerful  distaste  for  white  supremacist  constructs  and  conven¬ 
tions  and  harbors  deep  pessimism  about  the  capacity  of  the  American  so¬ 
cial  order  to  affirm  black  humanity.  It  borrows  much  from  the  Black  Separat¬ 
ist  programs  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  the  pan-Africanism  of 
Nobel  Drew  Ali,  Elijah  Muhammad,  and  Malcolm  X.  It  also  draws  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  African  independence  movements  that  took  place  after  the 
second  World  War. 

As  a  child  of  Progressive  Christianity  and  Black  Nationalism,  SPCBC 
sought  to  expand  its  influence  within  East  New  York  through  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  MMM.  The  MMM  became  a  ritual  deployed  to  increase  its  male 
constituency  and  create  more  latitude  for  itself  within  the  broader  commu¬ 
nity.  The  MMM  functioned  as  cultural  capital,  and  its  strategic  employment 
accented  SPCBC’s  role  as  a  critical  Agent  within  the  field  of  culture.  More 
specifically,  drawing  on  Luhmann  s  model,  SPCBC  recognized  itself  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  an  environment  that  it  considered  hostile,  i.e.,  whose  ethos  is  shot 
through  with  white  supremacist  valences  and  visions.  Hence,  it  deployed 
techniques  of  transgression  and  progression,  often  simultaneously.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  MMM  served  to  better  the  self-perception  of  its  constituency  by 
deconstructing  regnant  images  that  portray  them  as  objects  in  history  as 
opposed  to  willing  agents  able  to  engage  their  environment. 

SPCBC  continues  to  reenact  the  March  for  transgressive  purposes,  con¬ 
stantly  assessing  its  possibilities  of  social  betterment  and  historical  advance¬ 
ment  by  acquiring  more  necessary  power  and  prestige.  In  concrete  terms,  it 
seeks  a  broader  membership,  and  its  rituals  function  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deepen  the  commitment  of  its  adherents  to  the  work  of  Christ.  In  addition, 
SPCBC  tries  to  distinguish  its  role  and  identity  within  the  community  from 

^Sociologist  Kenneth  Clark  has  described  some  of  the  psycho-social  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  black  urban  life.  He  observes:  “The  dark  ghetto’s  invisible  walls  have 
been  erected  by  the  white  society,  by  those  who  have  power,  both  to  confine  those 
who  have  no  power  and  to  perpetuate  their  powerlessness.  The  dark  ghettos  are 
social,  political,  educational,  and — above  all — economic  colonies.  Their  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  subject  peoples,  victims  of  the  greed,  cruelty,  insensitivity,  guilt,  and  fear 
of  their  masters”  (Clark  1965:11). 
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Other  religious  organizations  and  cultural  agencies  that  seek  to  enlist  the 
energies  and  engage  the  monies  of  the  residents  of  the  community. 

SPCBC  must  also  develop  political  and  legal  capital.  Its  members  hail  from 
diverse  regional,  economic,  and  ethnic  backgrounds;  hence,  to  confer  iden¬ 
tity  upon  such  a  hybrid  people  (e.g.,  a  people  of  African  descent  living  in  an 
urban  city  in  North  America)  is  to  engage  in  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
wholesale  reconstruction  of  religious  and  cultural  identity.  The  MMM 
worked  to  galvanize  the  untapped  potential  of  this  urban  populace  bereft  of 
utopian  energies  and  recast  them  in  ways  that  make  them  more  “productive” 
citizens  within  society. 

SPCBC  also  negotiates  cultural  capital  through  the  education  of  its  young 
members.  Children  are  taught  by  their  own  people  so  that  they  might  learn 
the  ways  of  life  within  the  black  community.  The  African  worldview  stresses 
a  holistic  view  of  child  raising.  This  means  that  every  adult  member  of  the 
community  serves  as  a  surrogate  parent  for  every  child.  This  sensibility  is 
captured  in  the  saying:  “It  takes  a  village  to  raise  a  child.” 


RITUAL  THEORY  AS  A  PRISM  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  SPCBC’S 
APPROPRIATION  AND  TRANSFORMATION 
OF  THE  MILLION  MAN  MARCH 

In  all  of  these  strategies  to  develop  cohesion  and  social  capital,  SPCBC  is 
striving  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  black  folks’  souls.  Many  Americans  risk 
the  loss  of  their  souls  because  their  society  lacks  the  ritual  apparatuses,  care 
communities,  and  moral  affiliations  that  foster  the  development  of  the  soul. 
The  absence  of  any  central  integrative  symbol  means  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  credible  moral  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  creation  of  the  so¬ 
cial  space  in  which  disparate  identities  are  able  to  resolve  ideological  ten¬ 
sions.  Indeed,  the  waning  influence  of  central  unifying  rituals  (or  integra¬ 
tive  symbols)  often  translates  into  moral  nihilism  and  social  fatalism.  This 
means  that  new  rituals  must  be  sought  to  fill  the  void  left  by  conventional 
ideological  paradigms.  Moreover,  without  such  a  symbolic  whole  to  provide 
psychic  and  spiritual  support,  modern  societies  will  be  unable  to  maintain 
and  reproduce  themselves  (Fenn  1995: 15-16).  Thus,  social  death  becomes 
an  imminent  reality. 

As  we  have  seen,  for  the  task  of  staving  off  social  death  and  coping  with 
existential  annihilation,  societies  seek  to  manipulate  the  resource  of  time. 
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Sociologist  of  religion  Richard  Fenn  argues  that  when  societies  feel  that  they 
are  running  out  of  time,  they  enact  performative  mechanisms  to  buy  more 
of  it  (Fenn  1995: 16).  In  the  act  of  buying  time,  they  also  buy  their  existence, 
their  future,  their  calling,  and  their  purpose  for  being  (Ibid.).  By  drawing 
upon  past  victories  and  invoking  the  passion  and  promise  of  ancestors,  so¬ 
ciety  is  given  a  new  lease  on  life  and  time  in  which  to  undergo  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  moral  rehabilitation.  Rituals,  however,  can  also  add  to  existing  ni¬ 
hilism  by  intensifying  social  anxiety.  Rituals  do  this  in  their  intent  to  colo¬ 
nize  the  soul,  leaving  little  room  for  individual  autonomy,  personal  creativ¬ 
ity,  or  group  transcendence.  Seen  in  this  way,  the  soul  is  policed  by  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  social  control  engendered  within  the  ritual  framework. 

Within  the  parameters  of  highly  regimented  rituals,  the  world  is  made 
smaller;  power  is  inscribed  within  ones  immediate  community,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  past  are  made  to  reside  in  one’s  protracted  now.  This  causes  fears 
to  be  abated.  The  world  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  jungle  perpetually  closing  in 
to  swallow  the  psyche,  and  the  community  is  equipped  to  master  its  sur¬ 
rounding  environment  and  empowered  to  bring  the  future  under  its  domin¬ 
ion.  What  was  uncontrolled  becomes  one  accord  with  the  community,  and 
the  psyche  gains  more  time  to  be  at  peace  with  itself. 

For  a  community,  the  capacity  to  draw  critically  and  creatively  upon  cul¬ 
tural  resources  allows  ritual  to  reconstruct  meaning  in  the  service  of  psy¬ 
cho-social  transformation.  The  process  of  transformation  involves  the  se¬ 
lective  engagement  of  traditions  in  order  to  deepen  the  tradition  or  to  in¬ 
vent  new  ones  for  the  specific  needs  of  the  present  and  future.  Ritual,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  exemplify  and  embody  crucial  elements  of  a 
people’s  social  story,  their  present  concerns,  and  their  collective  worldview. 
Moreover,  ritual  must  also  distort  part  of  a  community’s  social  reality  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  a  vision  of  betterment  and  amelioration.  In  short,  for  ritual  to 
succeed,  it  must  be  part  affirmation  and  part  distortion  of  reality.^® 

^°This  fabrication  of  reality  is  necessary  for  belief  It  instills  in  the  persons 
involved  the  conceptual  categories  necessary  to  ward  off  the  perennial  threat  of 
evil,  death,  and  finitude.  On  this  topic,  Fenn  writes:  “Ritual  combines  both  the 
realistic  and  the  unrealistic  apprehension  of  time,  insignificant,  and  occasionally 
potent,  symbolic  gestures.  On  the  one  hand,  ritual  seeks  to  avert  danger,  groom 
the  young  for  the  adulthood,  lay  to  rest  old  grievances,  or  restore  old  virtues  to 
a  social  system.  To  adapt  to  its  environment,  indeed,  a  society  must  ward  off 
danger,  manage  the  succession  of  generations,  settle  old  quarrels,  and  renew  and 
transmit  basic  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  invocation  of  supernatu- 
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FEATURES  OF  RITUAL 

There  are  many  features  and  theories  of  ritual.  Here,  I  list  some  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  features  that  I  found  evidence  of  in  the  SPCBC's  appropriation  of  the 
MMM: 

$  Ritual  is  Pragmatic.  Ritual  is  important  because  of  its  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  a  community  with  efficiency  and  urgency;  it  is 
instrumental  within  a  specific  context. 

$  Ritual  is  Contextual.  This  means  that  what  works  under  certain  his¬ 
torical  conditions  or  social  circumstances  may  not  work  under  others;  it 
draws  from  the  collective  anxieties  of  a  group  that  possesses  a  shared  his¬ 
tory. 

§  Ritual  is  Dynamic.  Though  rituals  maintain  crucial  elements  of 
their  past  enactments — highlighting  fixity  and  regularity — they  often 
change  from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another,  especially  under  differing 
historical  conditions. 

§  Ritual  is  Fantastic.  Rituals  derive  their  power  from  their  capacity  to 
abstract  themselves  from  mundane  processes  and  to  formalize  this  abstrac¬ 
tion  within  the  life  of  a  particular  constituency,  invoking  imaginative  ideals 
or  projecting  ideological  visions  that  manipulate  the  pride  and  passion  of  a 
community. 

§  Rituals  are  Meaningful  Events.  They  infuse  events  with  meaning 
and  majesty;  ritual  constitutes  the  stuff  of  history  because  it  provides  the 
interpretive  framework  through  which  communities  build  upon  the  past, 
apprehend  the  present,  and  envision  the  future. 


ral  sources  of  protection,  authority  and  inspiration  ensures  that  time  will  test 
and  perhaps  disappoint  the  nation  thus  endowed.  The  desire  to  transcend  time 
once  and  for  all  reflects  the  fear,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  familiar  hymn,  that 
the  steam  of  time  will  indeed  bear  all  a  society’s  sons  and  daughters  away.  One 
function  of  ritual  is  precisely  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  reality  and  myth 
in  the  social  construction  of  time”  (1997:10). 
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THE  MILLION  MAN  MARCH  AS  A  RITUAL  OF  LIBERATION 

I 

In  their  appropriation  of  the  MMM,  the  members  of  SPCBC  have  em¬ 
ployed  these  basic  features  of  ritual.  Like  many  other  Black  Christians,  they 
believe  that  the  way  forward  must  take  the  form  of  a  selective  return  to  the 
past  by  retrieving  and  recasting  past  victories  and  losses,  triumphs  and 
tragedies,  and  by  restoring  the  self  and  community  to  a  right  relationship 
with  God.  Hence,  the  church  says  ''the  way  out  is  back  through,’  and  the 
way  to  historical  betterment  is  paved  through  the  road  of  divine  compen¬ 
sation.  Atonement  must  be  made  for  past  sins.  To  put  it  in  Luhmanns  terms, 
time  is  running  out  for  the  Saint  Paul  community  because  its  boundaries 
are  weak  and  permeable,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  tradi¬ 
tional  structures  of  moral  support  (Luhmann  i995:chap.  1) .  Of  course,  this 
results  in  a  vicious  cycle  because  the  eradication  of  traditional  conven¬ 
tions  of  support  and  structures  of  meaning  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
ritual  and  to  the  collapse  of  moral  and  ethical  categories  (West  i99i:xi- 
xiii).  Hence,  new  rituals  must  be  invented  to  restore  credibility  to  the  so¬ 
cial  order.  Richard  Fenn  captures  the  essence  of  this  panic  attack  by  high¬ 
lighting  the  thick  dose  of  self-delusion  that  attends  all  ritual  operations  or 
charismatic  projects.  He  writes: 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  individuals  and  societies  face  the 
scarcity  of  time,  but  only  some  are  located  in  the  ‘real  world’  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  complex  and  often  threatening  environments.  Realistically 
speaking,  both  individuals  and  societies  need  time,  in  order  to  respond 
to  their  environments  and  to  shape  them  according  to  their  wishes. 
Their  wishes,  however,  may  have  a  larger  component  of  fantasy  mixed 
with  realistic  apprehension  and  expectation:  For  instance,  the  belief 
that  a  society  is  the  recipient  of  special  graces  or  of  divine  inspiration. 
Such  a  belief,  however,  requires  that  the  same  society  stand  the  test  of 
time:  a  test  that  may  be  more  or  less  imminent  or  violent  (Fenn  1997:11) . 

In  order  to  protect  its  internal  environment,  SPCBC  must  activate  the 
spiritual  resources  necessary  to  forecast  a  future  and  generate  the  social 
momentum  needed  to  bring  this  future  into  realization.  This  suspension 
of  reality,  what  Fenn  calls  fantasy,  is  necessary  to  face  the  beasts  of  dread 
and  despair  and  insure  the  swift  passage  of  meaning  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  this  is  part  of  being  human.  That  is  to  say,  part  of 
being  human  is  to  deny  one’s  human  dignity  and  envision  one’s  self  par- 
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tially  and  provisionally  as  godlike  or  in  communion  with  God.  In  this 
sense,  myth  helps  one  to  transcend  the  mundane  limitations  of  workaday 
life. 

In  using  these  spiritual  resources,  heroic  energies  are  stressed  on  the  level 
of  everyday  life.  Individuals  are  expected  to  fuse  power  and  purpose  in  their 
personal  endeavors,  invigorating  the  routine  activities  with  meaning.  Spiri¬ 
tual  inspiration  received  from  biblical  instruction  and  worship  should  be 
transferred  through  differently  packaged  areas  of  the  believer’s  life.  The  em¬ 
powering  images  and  enabling  personages  of  the  Bible  fuel  the  self-im¬ 
age  and  self-respect  of  its  members. 

At  SPCBC,  many  are  willing  to  link  their  future  with  particular  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  are  convinced  that  they  have  personal,  familial,  and  communal 
goals  that  cannot  be  realized  outside  of  the  church.  This  tendency  is  in  part 
fed  by  the  racism  encountered  outside  of  the  black  community.  Many  blacks 
who  entered  predominantly  white  financial  and  educational  institutions 
encountered  institutionalized  and  routine  racist  practices  that  affected  their 
psyche  in  various  ways.  Many  see  black  religious  institutions  as  havens. 

In  East  New  York,  many  view  SPCBC  the  same  way  black  folk  have 
viewed  the  Black  Church  in  the  past,  i.e.,  as  a  “healing  station,”  a  “helping 
center,”  a  “storehouse  for  knowledge,”  a  “hospital  for  dying  sinners,”  a  “school 
for  the  blind,”  and  a  “home  for  the  homeless.”  Hence,  SPCBC,  like  many 
other  black  churches,  is  seen  as  the  home  that  is  prior  to  the  private  home.  It 
is  the  place  where  people  find  their  identity  and  authenticity,  creativity  and 
possibility,  refuge  and  release,  purpose  and  principle.  This  is  where  their  real 
family  is,  and  for  these  reasons  they  give  much  of  themselves  in  time,  energy, 
and  money.  However,  increasingly  African  Americans  are  looking  for  spaces 
of  fulfillment  and  release  outside  the  traditional  black  communal  enclaves. 
As  new  areas  of  mobility  and  opportunity  open  up,  more  and  more  African 
Americans  are  slowly  assimilating  into  other  areas  to  exercise  their  talents, 
release  their  anxieties,  and  forge  their  identities.  The  ritualizing  of  the  MMM 
can  be  seen  to  both  conform  to  and  contest  such  tendencies,  and  it  may  be 
too  early  to  assess  how  it  has  affected  many  African  Americans  in  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  example  of  SPCBC  shows  how  religious  and  cultural  context  greatly 
influences  the  character  and  content  of  ritual.  Its  specifically  Afro-Baptist 
appropriation  of  the  March  carries  with  it  programmatic  as  well  as  charis¬ 
matic  aims.  It  is  charismatic  because  it  helps  to  create  the  radical  space  in 
which  individuals  and  the  group  can  transcend  the  narrow  structures  of 
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routine  life  and  attain  unmediated  access  to  the  divine.  Such  access  incul- 
I  cates  in  these  moral  subjects  the  heroic  powers  needed  for  imaginative 
i  and  intelligent  reconstruction  of  reality.  It  is  programmatic  because  it  is 
1  aimed  at  long-term  moral  transformation,  highlighting  both  Christian 
formation  on  the  communal  level  and  political  prudence  in  the  public 
sphere.  The  organizers  of  the  ritual  assume  that  for  the  ritual  to  be  effective 
it  must  go  beyond  mere  charismatic  appropriation  and  begin  to  institu- 
j  tionalize  certain  practices  within  the  life  of  the  community.  Such  prac¬ 
tices  include  educational  development  and  the  rites  of  passage  of  the 
young,  financial  empowerment  for  adults,  and  participation  in  voting  for 
all  eligible  members  of  the  community.  The  saying,  “While  Farrakhan  made 
the  call,  the  March  was  for  us  all,”  sums  up  the  programmatic  and  commu¬ 
nal  perspective  that  underwrites  the  SPCBC’s  appropriation  of  the  MMM. 
The  broad  conviction  is  that  the  ritual  should  create  the  social  and  sym¬ 
bolic  space  for  all  men  of  African  descent  to  realize  their  potential  as  be¬ 
ings  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

SPCBC’s  conception  of  the  MMM  as  a  ritual  of  liberation  is  also  pro¬ 
grammatic.  This  means  that  truth  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  doctrinal  expli¬ 
cation  and  argumentation.  Rather,  truth  is  determined  by  how  well  it  serves 
the  cause  of  moral  illumination  and  psychological  liberation.  Truth  is  not 
simply  arrived  at  intellectually,  but  rather  is  felt  experientially.  It  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  scholarship;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  “soulship.”  The  word  of  God 
does  not  simply  illumine;  it  must  also  inspire.  Preaching  and  teaching  are 
evaluated  by  how  well  the  gospel  is  made  to  empower  the  lives  of  the  people 
and  move  them  to  places  of  healing  and  wholeness.  No  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  is  constructed.  This  kind  of  instruction  seeks  to  address  the  total  life 
of  the  believer  and  to  guide  the  private  and  public  activities  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  struggle  over  the  psyche  of  the  African  American  male  is  thus  placed 
within  the  context  of  the  Christian  life.  This  gives  the  MMM— as  a  ritual 
of  liberation — a  higher  moral  authority  than  it  would  otherwise  posses. 
Indeed,  the  malleability  of  the  MMM  (as  a  ritual)  also  proves  its  elasticity 
and  specificity.  It  is  elastic  because  it  speaks  across  various  economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  cultural  contexts.  It  is  specific  because  it  expressly  addresses 
the  plight  and  predicament  of  black  males  in  North  America.  The  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  love  ethic  of  Jesus  Christ  illustrates  that  at  the  local  level  the  ritual 
is  more  specific  and  exclusive  than  at  the  national  level.  That  this  is  the 
case  can  be  seen  in  the  SPCBC’s  Million  Man  Affirmation. 
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SPCBC’S  MILLION  MAN  MARCH  AFFIRMATIONS 


We,  the  men  of  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Hereby  Declare  October  i6, 1995  as  the  inception  of  a  High  Holy 
Day  for  Men  of  African  descent  in  these  United  States. 

On  that  Day: 

We  Affirm  that  we  Live  and  Labor  in  the  knowledge  of  the  once  Cruci¬ 
fied  Jesus  and  the  Power  of  the  Resurrected  Christ; 

We  Affirm  the  Divine  Right  of  our  people  to  the  Manifold  Blessings  of 
Here  and  Now; 

We  Affirm  the  Dignity,  Viability,  Stability  of  every  Black  Man,  Woman, 
and  Child  amidst  a  history  of  Hostile  circumstance; 

We  have  come  to  the  Consciousness  that  we  are  the  Extension,  Exhib¬ 
its,  and  Expressions  of  Almighty  God,  and  we  Allow  the  Beautiful,  the 
Good,  and  the  Miraculous  to  emanate  from  us; 

We  Affirm  the  Purity  and  Power  of  our  bodies,  acknowledging  that 
they  are  Temples  of  our  Devotion  to  the  Divine  Creator; 

We  Affirm  the  Fearlessness,  Perseverance,  and  Faithfulness  of  our  for¬ 
bears; 

We  Atone  for  our  self-induced  compliance  with  the  on-going  Agenda 
of  the  Insanity  of  our  oppressors; 

We  Affirm  our  Unity  with  all  God-revering  Men  of  African  descent  and 
vehemently  denounce  the  skewed  doctrine  of  Man’s  depravity; 

We  Live  from  the  Gonsciousness  that  God  has  made  of  One  blood  all 
nations  to  harmoniously  dwell  of  the  face  of  the  earth; 
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I  We  Endeavor  to  wear  the  Crown  the  Lord  of  the  universe  has  placed 

j|  above  our  heads; 

I 

I  We  are  Victorious. 

[  These  affirmations  highlight  the  contingent  and  dynamic  aspects  of  the 
\  MMM  as  an  intentional  ritual  of  liberation.  Moreover,  as  was  noted  earlier, 
the  Christian  connection  confers  on  the  local  adherence  a  deeper  signifi- 
t  cance  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  MMM,  for  these  men,  is  not 
I  simply  a  national  “holiday,”  but  rather  a  religious  “Holy  Day.”  It  becomes  for 
I  them  part  of  the  Black  Christian  witness,  and  believers  regard  the  MMM  (as 

1  a  ritual)  as  a  critical  dimension  of  Christian  stewardship  and  discipleship. 

SPCBC  s  version  of  the  MMM  has  proven  empowering  and  enabling  for 
j  the  male  membership.  However,  the  way  in  which  it  manages  and  manipulates 

reality  often  conceals  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  prestige  between 
male  and  female,  clergy  and  laity,  old  and  young.  As  a  male-centered  ritual,  the 
MMM  has  been  used  as  a  way  of  elevating  the  role  and  status  of  men  in  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  women.  Its  logic  and  rhetoric  betray  a  longing 
for  traditional  African  (as  well  as  Victorian)  ideals  of  gender  roles  and  family 
formation  and  structure.  Needless  to  say,  this  vocabulary  seeks  to  justify  the 
subordinate  role  of  women  and  reinforces  the  image  of  women  as  providers 
,  and  helpers.  Women  are  asked  to  lead  from  behind,  while  men  make  the  deci- 

!  sions  on  the  “front  lines”  of  the  culture  wars. 

The  ritual  of  the  MMM  also  reaffirms  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the 
church.  As  a  clergy- controlled  ritual,  the  MMM  can  only  be  legitimated  and 
performed  by  those  who  have  been  certified  as  having  a  more  direct  access  to 
the  divine.  The  role  of  the  clergy  confirms  the  legitimacy  of  the  ritual  and 
affirms  Gods  approval  of  communal  solidarity  and  harmony. 

Finally,  as  an  adult-centered  ritual,  the  MMM  draws  clear  and  hard  bound¬ 
aries  between  the  young  and  the  old.  Uninitiated  boys  can  only  be  observers, 
while  those  that  have  gone  through  the  rites  of  passage  are  allowed  to  be  par¬ 
ticipant  observers.  This  is  so  because  adults  (i.e.,  those  who  have  been  initi¬ 
ated)  carry  the  responsibility  of  decision  making  and  must  protect  and  guide 
the  community.  Young  members  are  not  asked  (nor  allowed)  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own  welfare.  Seen  in  this  way,  the  MMM  (as  a  ritual)  func¬ 
tions  as  a  boundary-maker  within  the  black  community. 
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CONCLUSION 

There  are  three  noticeable  areas  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  Million  Man 
March  has  impacted  the  life  of  SPCBC.  First,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  rise 
in  the  attendance  of  men  at  Sunday  worship  and  at  weekly  growth  groups 
at  the  church,  black  men  seem  to  be  returning  to  or  joining  SPCBC  in  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers.  There  is  an  observable  increase  in  renewed  enthusiasm  of 
men,  especially  among  those  who  are  married.  Yet,  the  level  of  participation 
varies.  While  some  have  been  fully  integrated  into  the  activities  of  the  church 
others  are  more  reluctant,  even  suspicious.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
over  the  past  three  to  five  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  being  integrated  at  various  levels  into  the  life  of  the  church. 

Second,  there  seem  to  be  changing  dynamics  in  male  and  female  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  energetic  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  ritual  of  the  March 
has  been  met  by  rituals  specifically  geared  towards  women  s  empowerment. 
More  and  more  women  have  come  forward  voicing  the  need  for  spiritual 
healing  and  transformation  and  requesting  rituals  (liturgies,  teaching  ses¬ 
sions,  sermons,  groups  sessions,  etc.)  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  of  black  women  under  present  social  and  cultural  circumstances. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  many  of  the  conventional  ritual  and  liturgical 
practices  are  outdated  and  irrelevant  and  do  not  meet  contemporary  de¬ 
mands. 

In  addition  to  seeking  gender-specific  ritual  activities,  many  female 
congregants  have  sought  to  heal  relationships  with  men  in  their  lives — fa¬ 
thers,  in-laws,  uncles,  husbands,  and  sons.  The  Board  of  Women  at  SPCBC, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  to  Men,  has  responded  by  developing 
spiritual  and  social  activities  designed  to  cultivate  healing  within  black  male- 
female  relationships  and  pave  the  way  towards  family  empowerment  and 
group  liberation.  However,  this  growth  is  not  always  peaceful.  As  relation¬ 
ships  change  injuries  are  exposed.  Closer  contact  often  means  more  fric¬ 
tion.  Stronger  commitments  tend  to  highlight  different  ways  of  viewing  and 
construing  sacred  and  historical  reality — thus  exposing  the  vulnerability 
and  insecurities  of  both  men  and  women,  clergy  and  lay  persons.  This  stage 
of  the  process  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Yet,  both  men  and  women  have  shown 
remarkable  resilience  and  patience  on  the  journey  towards  transformation. 

Third,  many  parishioners  are  starting  to  reform  relationships  with  their 
fathers.  A  large-scale  letter  writing  campaign  was  launched  during  the  newly 
inaugurated  Mens  Month  this  past  June  (1999),  as  part  of  the  MMM  ritual. 
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The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  open  up  lines  of  communication  between  fa¬ 
thers  and  children,  regardless  of  age  or  location.  Though  some  have  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  aspect  of  the  ritual,  those  who  have  seem  to  find  it  challenging 
yet  rewarding,  painful  yet  empowering.  They  evince  a  growing  sense  that 
something  lost  is  being  restored,  something  broken  is  being  healed,  and  dead 
unions  are  being  given  a  new  lease  on  life. 

At  SPCBC,  the  Afro-Baptist  gospel  of  freedom  is  intimately  and  critically 
!  linked  to  spiritual  as  well  as  structural  transformation.  It  affirms  the  thesis 
that  the  content  of  spiritual  salvation  relative  to  the  gospel  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  call  to  better  communal  living  expressed  in  social,  existential,  and 
material  freedom  by  means  of  committed  discipleship — pragmatic  and 
emancipatory  ritual  enactment  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  personal  and 
corporate  justice  in  concrete  terms. 

SPCBC’s  way  of  appropriating  the  MMM  as  a  ritual  of  liberation  shows 
the  many  roles  that  a  single  ritual  may  occupy  within  a  community.  Rituals 
express  both  progressive  and  transgressive  practices.  They  often  are  used  as 
resources  for  liberation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  conceal  hegemonic 
j  (and  even  fascist)  agendas  depending  on  who  is  invoking  and  inventing 
'  them.  The  complex  nature  of  the  ritual  of  the  Million  Man  March  requires  a 

critical  dialogue  with  Black  Progressive  Christianity.  It  requires  that  the 
I  Black  Church  engage  in  a  major  examination  of  the  interlocking  dynamics 

i  of  political  institutions  and  legal  discourses,  church  teachings  and  social 

;  practices,  and  racial  theories  and  democratic  possibilities.  Such  a  critique 
dictates  that  the  Black  Church  reclaim  its  proper  place  in  society  as  the  “radi¬ 
cal  other.”  The  aim  should  not  be  to  eschew  the  stress  and  storm  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  square,  but  rather  to  challenge  the  prevailing  structures  and  ritual  prac¬ 
tices  of  society  and  to  project  possibilities  for  the  future  based  on  the  best 
of  the  past  and  present.  This  it  must  do  armed  with  moral  discipline  and  the 
love  ethic  of  Jesus  Christ.  Finally,  it  must  be  informed  by  a  flexible  and  criti¬ 
cal  intelligence,  a  broad  minded  democratic  vision,  and  a  disciplined  analy¬ 
sis  that  reflect  a  commitment  to  the  disinherited,  the  disposed,  and  the  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

Overall,  the  appropriation  and  transformation  of  the  Million  Man  March 
as  a  ritual  of  liberation  has  had  a  positive  but  by  no  means  flawless  impact 
on  this  particular  African  American  religious  community.  This  analysis  is 
not  been  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or  universally  representative.  It  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  small  but  growing  literature  exploring  the  impact  of  the  Mil¬ 
lion  Man  March  on  African  American  communities  and  American  society 
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in  general.  It  is  my  hope  that  others  will  enter  the  conversation  in  creative 
and  energetic  ways.^^ 
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“The  Message  and  the  Messenger”: 

The  Role  of  Louis  Farrakhan  and  the  Nation  of 
Islam  in  the  Million  Man  March 


ZAHEER  ALI 


There  are  probably  a  lot  of  well-intentioned  people  coming  to  Wash¬ 
ington  . . .  And  I  like  the  talk  about  self-reliance,  about  picking  your¬ 
self  up,  cleaning  up  our  cities  and  getting  kids  off  drugs.  But  I  don’t 
think  Farrakhan  should  be  the  leader  of  the  march  (Kifner  1995:18). 

— Former  Senator  Bob  Dole 
1996  Republican  Party  Presidential  Nominee 

For  almost  two  years  leading  up  to  the  Million  Man  March/FIoly  Day 
of  Atonement  (MMM/HDA),  Nation  of  Islam  (NOI)  leader  Minister  Louis 
Farrakhan  traveled  across  the  United  States — speaking  directly  to  well  over 
500,000  people  in  at  least  one  hundred  speaking  engagements,  and  reach¬ 
ing  an  even  larger  audience  via  primarily  Black-owned  media  of  television, 
radio,  and  newspaper — promoting  his  call  for  a  mass  gathering  of  Black 
men  to  address  issues  of  atonement  to,  reconciliation  with,  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  God,  self,  family,  and  community.  Through  his  work  to  mobilize  and 
organize  the  gathering  on  October  16, 1995,  in  Washington,  DC,  Farrakhan 
had  become  identified  as  the  “National  Convener”  of  the  March — its  chief 
ideologue,  lead  organizer,  main  spokesperson,  and  spiritual  head.  So  by  the 
time  Senator  Dole  opined  on  October  16  on  the  question  of  who  “should” 
be  the  leader  of  the  March,  the  matter  had  already  been  decided,  or  at  least, 
set  aside. 
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While  many  of  the  Marchers  were  mobilizing  at  Farrakhans  call,  despite 
the  “mainstream”  media’s  under-reporting  which  cast  a  cloak  of  invisibility 
over  the  mobilizing  efforts  during  the  summer  of  1995,  the  issue  of  Farrakhans 
leadership  of  the  March  had  become  an  issue  for  several  Black  political  lead¬ 
ers  who  wanted  to  support  the  message  of  the  March  but  not  its  messenger. 
The  public  feud  between  Farrakhan  and  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
over  the  issues  of  slavery,  Israeli- Palestinian  relations,  autonomy  of  Black 
leadership  in  the  Black  freedom  struggle,  and  in  general,  the  media’s  nega¬ 
tive  portrayal  of  Farrakhan  as  a  politically  and  racially  divisive  leader,  were 
enough  for  some  to  denounce  the  March  entirely  because  of  Farrakhans  in¬ 
volvement  ( Janofsky  1995:19)^  Yet,  as  Adetokunbo  Adelekan  points  out,  the 
March  was  called  at  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  crisis  in  the  Black  commu¬ 
nity  and  signified  “an  attempt  to  mobilize  a  particular  segment  of  the  Black 
community  for  the  purposes  of  personal  spiritual  redemption,  moral  trans¬ 
formation,  and  cultural  self-determination”  (Adelekan  2000:5).  “For  most 
blacks,”  argued  Howard  University  political  science  professor  Ron  Walters, 
“this  is  about  pain.  The  discussion  of  Farrakhan  is  a  side  issue  for  us” 
(Janofsky  1995:19).  Some  supporters  of  the  March  hence  avoided  comment¬ 
ing  directly  on  Farrakhans  role  in  the  March,  often  arguing  that  the  focus 
on  Farrakhan  was  “overplayed”  and  that  the  March  was  much  bigger  than 
any  one  man  (Clines  1995:1). 

For  the  traditional  Black  religious  community  (i.e.,  the  Black  church), 
however,  the  dilemma  was  much  more  pronounced  and  was  taken  more 
seriously  than  merely  secular  politics,  since  matters  of  faith  were  concerned. 
Fearing  the  NOI’s  potential  influence  and  attraction  to  Black  men.  National 
Baptist  Convention  president  Dr.  Henry  Lyons  asserted  that  while  “[w]e’ve 
got  to  call  our  men  back  to  responsibility”  and  “[wje’ve  got  to  get  them  out 
of  jail  ...  [w]e  can’t  turn  them  all  over  to  Louis  Farrakhan”  (Garrison 
1995-13 A).  For  leaders  like  Lyons,  as  well  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Smith  and  Bishop  Chan¬ 
dler  Owens,  marching  with  Farrakhan,  “a  man  who  uses  the  Koran,”  com¬ 
promised  their  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  Bible  (Best  1998:253).  In  a  letter  sent  out 
to  pastors  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  Reverend  James  Meeks,  pastor  of  Salem 

^  Because  the  issues  of  “Black  anti-Semitism”  and  “Jewish  Racism”  were  neither 
central  nor  significant  themes  of  the  Million  Man  March,  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  Farrakhan  and  members  of  the  Jewish  community  is  not 
warranted  in  this  context.  For  a  better  treatment  of  the  subject  than  the  one  offered 
here,  see  Mattias  Gardell’s  chapter  entitled  “Strained  Seeds  of  Abraham”  (Gardell 
1996) 
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Baptist  Church  and  head  of  the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  s 
Rainbow  Coalition,  urged  his  co-religionists  to  boycott  the  March,  citing 
theological  grounds.  To  Meeks,  Farrakhan’s  standard  declaration  of  the 
Muslim  shahada  (testimony  of  faith  that  “There  is  no  god  but  Allah”) 
“insult[ed]  Christians  and  their  belief  that  Jesus  is  God.”  The  incident  even¬ 
tually  drew  Jackson  into  the  fray,  who  himself  had  equivocated  on  support 
at  the  time  due  to  “legitimate  ecumenical  concerns”  and  questions  “about 
leadership  sharing”  (Herrmann  and  O’Donnell  1995:15).  Hence,  while  secu¬ 
lar  tendencies  allowed  many  in  the  Black  community  to  side-step  the  issue 
of  Farrakhan’s  role  in  the  March  by  viewing  it  in  purely  political  terms.  Black 
Christian  leaders  and  communities  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  resolv¬ 
ing  in  religious  terms  their  response  to  a  Muslim’s  call  to  march. 

In  Adelekan’s  examination  of  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church’s 
(SPCBC’s)  response  to,  and  appropriation  of,  the  MMM  as  a  ritual  for  Chris¬ 
tian  male  renewal,  he  does  not  explore  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Church’s 
decision  to  participate  in  the  March.  Thus  we  never  get  the  sense  of  the 
specific  issues — political  or  religious,  secular  or  sacred — that  are  negotiated 
by  the  community  in  their  appropriation.  While  Adelekan  locates  SPCBC’s 
appropriation  of  the  March  within  the  Church’s  Black  Christian  nationalist 
tradition  and  the  larger  Black  religious  experience,  I  seek  to  complicate  our 
understanding  of  that  appropriation — and  by  extension  our  appreciation  of 
the  diversity  of  Black  religiosity — by  disclosing  how  the  March  reflected 
Farrakhan’s  and  the  Nation  of  Islam’s  own  particular  modality  of  Black 
spirituality.  Toward  that  end,  this  paper  offers  an  historical  account  of  how 
Louis  Farrakhan  and  the  Nation  of  Islam  shaped  the  March — its  vision,  call, 
organization,  and  program — as  an  NOI  project  that  reflected  the  NOI’s  own 
history,  theology,  politics,  institutions,  and  culture. 

Founded  in  1930  by  W.  Fard  Muhammad  and  popularized  by  his  mes¬ 
senger  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  Nation  of  Islam  emerged  in  the  Depression- 
era  ‘30s  on  the  heels  of  the  nationalist  projects  of  Marcus  Garvey’s  Univer¬ 
sal  Negro  Improvement  Association  (UNIA)  and  Noble  Drew  Ali’s“ 
Moorish  Science  Temple,  offering  Blacks  a  syncretism  of  African  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity  and  Black  nationalism  with  Islam  to  provide  a  compel¬ 
ling  theological  and  organizational  alternative  to  the  Black  Church  (Lin¬ 
coln  1994).  Central  to  Elijah  Muhammad’s  mission  was  an  affirmation  of 
the  fundamental  divinity  of  Black  humanity,  an  iconoclastic  critique  of 
notions  of  White  supremacy  that  have  permeated  black  culture  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  a  belief  in  the  viability  of  autonomous  institutions  and  enter- 
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prises  that  celebrate  and  protect  Black  independence  (E.  Muhammad 
1965).  With  the  help  of  spokespersons  Malcolm  X  and  later  Louis 
Farrakhan,  the  NOI  experienced  its  most  dramatic  growth  during  the 
period  of  i960  to  1975,  with  the  community  establishing  over  seventy 
mosques;  missions  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Af¬ 
rica;  a  newspaper  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  500,000;  15,000  acres  of 
farmland;  and  several  successful  businesses  including  restaurants,  baker¬ 
ies,  grocery  stores,  and  import/export  trade  (Barboza  1994:78). 

In  1975,  after  Elijah  Muhammad  departed,  his  son  W.D.  Mohammed  as¬ 
sumed  leadership  of  the  NOI  and  began  a  process  of  sweeping  reforms  that 
ultimately  dismantled  the  movement  s  theological  framework  and  institu¬ 
tional  structures.  In  response  to  these  changes,  Louis  Farrakhan  began  re¬ 
building  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  1977,  in  what  became  known  as  “the  Second 
Resurrection.”  Almost  retracing  the  steps  taken  by  Elijah  Muhammad  in  the 
1930s,  Farrakhan  reestablished  the  NOI’s  original  theological  and  organiza¬ 
tional  features,  including  its  theological  emphasis  on  Black  liberation  and 
its  advocacy  of  independent  Black  institutions.  Farrakhan’s  work  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  waning  1970s  Black  power  movement  amidst  a  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  in  Black  America;  and  as  it  did  under  Muhammad  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  NOI  under  Farrakhan  would  serve  to  me¬ 
diate  Black  nationalistic  sentiments  (this  time  of  the  Black  power  move¬ 
ment)  to  later  decades,  acting  as  a  major  cultural  broker  in  1990s 
Afrocentrism  and  Black  neo-nationalism. 

Farrakhan’s  call  for  the  MMM,  and  his  and  the  NOI’s  subsequent  work 
to  mobilize  the  assembly,  drew  largely  from  their  growing  popularity  as 
reflected  among  the  masses’  receptions  of  Farrakhan  at  his  public  lectures, 
as  well  as  from  the  NOI’s  history.  First  of  all,  the  movement  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  relationships  with  the  more  established  Black  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  leadership.  By  his  own  account,  Farrakhan  hosted  meetings  with 
over  2,000  Christian  pastors  in  the  two  years  leading  up  to  the  March.  His 
frequent  public  sermons,  often  delivered  in  churches  to  predominantly 
Christian  audiences,  further  indicate  his  increased  interaction  with  the 
Black  Christian  community  (Kennedy  1996:109).  Secondly,  through  a 
greater  emphasis  on  Elijah  Muhammad’s  exhortation  that  “We  must  give 
good  black  politicians  the  total  backing  of  our  population,”  Farrakhan  had 
engaged  the  NOI  in  the  political  process  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  by 
endorsing  and  organizing  support  for  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson’s  bid  for 
the  1984  Democratic  party  Presidential  nomination  (E.  Muhammad 
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1965:173).  Lastly,  the  NOI  engaged  in  a  highly  successful  campaign  to  “Stop 
the  Killing,”  which  featured  anti-crime  patrols  in  drug-ridden  communi¬ 
ties  and  revival-style  mass  meetings  throughout  the  country  whereby 
Farrakhan  spoke  to  tens  of  thousands  of  predominantly  Black  audiences 
about  Black  and  White  complicity  in  Black-on-Black  violence,  homicide, 
and  drug  use  (Monroe  1990:22) .  By  the  mid-90s,  when  Farrakhan  called  the 
March,  he  did  so  as  a  recognized  leader  in  the  Black  community  whose 
care  for  Black  humanity  transcended  the  confines  of  the  NOI  even  as  he 
signified  the  continued  vitality  of  the  Islamic  alternative  that  the  NOI 
offered. 

The  idea  for  the  March  itself  actually  evolved  out  of  several  encounters 
between  Farrakhan  and  other  religious  leaders,  notably  the  Chicago-based 
Reverend  Hycel  B.  Taylor  and  the  Reverend  James  L.  Bevel,  a  protege  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  a  strategist  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment.  Speaking  at  Mosque  Maryam,  the  Chicago-based  headquarters  of  the 
NOI,  in  1993,  Taylor  suggested  that  African  Americans  take  a  day  dedicated 
solely  to  God.  Much  later.  Bevel  would  suggest  to  Farrakhan  that  “Atone¬ 
ment”  be  the  theme  for  the  March.  In  the  meantime,  on  December  18,  at  a 
“Stop  the  Killing”  rally  in  New  York  City,  Farrakhan  first  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  for  a  “men’s  only”  meeting  and  for  a  million  man  march  on  a  day 
meant  for  Black  men  to  re-dedicate  themselves  to  God.  The  first  men’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  January  24, 1994  in  New  York,  and  attended  by  16,000  men 
(with  4,000  having  been  turned  away  due  to  overcrowding).  Patterned 
largely  after  the  NOI’s  own  manhood  training  class,  the  series  of  men’s  meet¬ 
ings  that  followed  around  the  country  continued  to  draw  record  crowds  and 
laid  the  base  for  the  mobilization  of  the  March  effort  (Toure  Muhammad 
1996:64). 

The  first  published  call  for  the  MMM  appeared  about  a  year  later  in  the 
December  14, 1994  issue  of  the  NOI’s  official  organ.  The  Final  CalU  with 
Farrakhan  taking  and  combining  Taylor’s  and  Bevel’s  inspirations  while  lo¬ 
cating  the  call  squarely  within  the  tradition  of  Elijah  Muhammad: 

We,  as  students  of  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad,  are  calling  on  all 
able-bodied  Black  men  to  set  aside  a  day,  to  be  announced  shortly,  for 
an  historic  March  on  Washington...  It  is  the  thinking  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Elijah  Muhammad  that  has  inspired  this  call,  in  particular  to  Black 
men,  that  we  must  now  show  the  world  our  resolve  (quoted  in  Toure 
Muhammad  1996:72). 
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Farrakhan  recounted  how  he  had  watched  the  1963  March  on  Washington 
with  Elijah  Muhammad,  who  had  then  said  to  him,  “One  day  I  will  have  a 
march,  and  it  will  be  of  a  very  serious  nature  ”  For  Farrakhan,  the  call  for  the 
MMM  was  the  fulfillment  of  Elijah  Muhammad’s  vision  (Kennedy  1996:144). 

Even  the  selection  of  the  date  of  October  16  linked  the  MMM  to  Elijah 
Muhammad.  Since  1985,  the  NOI  had  gathered  for  a  celebration  of  Elijah 
Muhammad’s  birthday  on  or  around  October  7,  entitled  “Saviours’  Day.”  The 
highlight  of  Saviours’  Day  was  always  a  major  speech,  delivered  by 
Farrakhan,  which  created  the  sacred  space  and  time  wherein  NOI  members 
gathered.  In  1995,  October  7  occurred  on  a  Saturday,  but  Farrakhan  wanted 
to  choose  a  weekday  rather  than  a  weekend  to  ensure  a  greater  sacrifice  by 
participants  as  part  of  the  atonement  process.  Monday,  October  9,  was 
therefore  the  target  date;  however,  because  of  a  previously  scheduled  event, 
the  city  of  Washington  could  not  accommodate  the  March  on  that  day,  and 
so  the  following  Monday,  October  16  was  selected  (Farrakhan  1995).  In  spite 
of  occurring  more  than  a  week  after  the  October  7  birthday  of  Elijah 
Muhammad,  on  the  day  of  the  March  many  members  of  the  NOI  greeted 
each  other  with  the  phrase,  “Fiappy  Saviours’  Day,”  thus  acknowledging  that 
their  holy  season  had  been  extended  to  October  16,  a  “Floly  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  Reconciliation,  and  Responsibility”  for  the  entire  Black  community. 

Farrakhan  assembled  a  broad-based  coalition  of  Black  community-based 
organizations  to  realize  the  vision  of  the  March  which  was  stylized  as  an 
ecumenical  affair,  reflecting  the  NOI’s  historical  emphasis  on  autonomous 
Black  institutions  and  its  more  recent  cultivation  of  relationships  with  pro¬ 
gressive  religious  and  political  communities.  He  appointed  the  then-Rever- 
end  Benjamin  F.  Chavis,  Jr.  to  serve  as  the  National  Director  of  the  March, 
and  wrote  that 

We  are  asking  all  religious  leaders  of  the  various  denominations  of 
Christianity  and  the  various  Faith  Traditions  within  the  Black  com¬ 
munity  to  declare  October  16, 1995,  as  a  Holy  Day — a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  for  those  who  are  able. . .  Let  the  bells  on  all  religious  houses 
toll.  Sound  the  ram  horn  and  let  the  Muezzin  at  the  Mosques  sound 
the  call  to  prayer  (quoted  in  Tynetta  Muhammad  1995 :vi). 

The  assembled  coalition  included  many  Christian  leaders  (including  the 
Reverend  Johnny  Ray  Youngblood  from  SPCBC)  and  others,  eventually  re¬ 
sulting  in  endorsements  from  well  over  fifty  national  organizations  and 
leaders.  This  ecumenism,  a  critical  strategy  for  successful  mobilization,  was 
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enabled  by  the  favorable  view  of  the  “People  of  the  Book”  (i.e.,  Hebrews  and 
Christians)  in  Islamic  theology,  and  the  Muslim  reverence  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  as  Divine  Servants.  Adelekan  rightly  identifies  this  source  of  ecumenism 
in  his  analysis  of  Farrakhan’s  invocation  at  the  March:  “[b]y  connecting 
Moses  to  Jesus  and  Muhammad,  Farrakhan  underscores  the  Islamic  belief 
that  Allah  is  the  reality  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Torah,  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  Koran...” — a  rhetorical  move  which  “permit [s]  Farrakhan  to 
work  contrapuntally  to  deconstruct  Muslim  separatism  and  forge  a  meta¬ 
physical  space  for  religious  ecumenism  by  highlighting  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  Muslims  and  other  religious  communities  in  Afro-America  and 
beyond”  (Adelekan200:6-7). 

If  even  the  ecumenism  could  be  seen  as  an  extension  of  NOI  theology,  then 
Farrakhan  s  prominent  role  and  the  NOFs  institutional  support  of  the  March 
further  enlarged  the  movement  s  role  in  the  March  effort.  Through  its  well 
organized  and  disciplined  Fruit  of  Islam  (FOI)  male  members,  the  NOI  led 
many  of  the  local  mobilization  efforts,  often  with  door-to-door  campaigns 
and  other  street  promotions  that  paralleled  the  organizations  methods  of  dis¬ 
tributing  The  Final  Call  Additionally,  with  the  exception  of  Chavis  and  a  few 
others,  the  majority  of  the  staff  members  at  the  MMM  national  headquarters, 
as  well  as  a  significant  amount  of  financial  resources,  were  supplied  by  the 
NOI.  According  to  an  independent  audit  of  March  finances,  of  the  over  $2 
million  in  March-related  expenses — including  staging,  lighting,  sound,  audio 
and  visual  equipment  costs — more  than  $750,000  was  provided  by  the  NOI, 
either  in  the  form  of  in-kind  contributions  or  sponsorship  advertisements 
sold  through  The  Final  Call  (Bolling  &  Hill  1996:4).  The  NOFs  significant  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  March  is  indicative  of  how  Farrakhan  and  the  NOI,  more  than 
any  other  single  organization,  shaped  the  March  logistically. 

The  final  observation  of  the  NOFs  influence  in  the  March  is  the  role  and 
visibility  of  NOI  leaders  and  members  at  the  actual  March  itself.  Writing  for 
The  New  York  Times,  Steven  Holmes  observed  at  the  March  that  “there  was 
a  well-oiled  sense  of  order.  The  members  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  were  ev¬ 
erywhere,  dozens  of  men  lining  the  Mall  like  statues  in  red  bow  ties” 
(Holmes  1995:1).  Of  the  many  speakers  on  the  program  that  day,  there  were 
seven  speakers  from  the  NOI,  including  Farrakhan,  who  delivered  the  key¬ 
note  address.  Ritually,  the  program  began  at  dawn  with  the  adhan,  the  Ara¬ 
bic  call  to  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  traditional  African  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian  prayers;  Farrakhan  invoked  the  “name  of  Allah”  at  the  commencement 
of  his  address  and  closed  his  speech  by  reciting  in  Arabic  and  English  Sura 
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Al-Fatihah  (The  Opening),  the  first  chapter  of  the  Qur’an  (Madhubuti  & 
Karenga  1996:27-28,159-166).  According  to  Muslim  scholar  Ali  Mazrui,“when 
Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  recited  surat  elfatiha  from  the  Quran  in  Arabic, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Blacks  of  all  religions  bowed  their  heads  in  a 
shared  moment  of  ecumenical  worship.  Never  in  the  history  was  a  sura  of  the 
Quran  listened  to  hy  so  many  Americans  at  the  same  time"’  (Mazrui  1995:8). 
Adelekan  agrees  that“[b]y  drawing  upon  a  particular  Muslim  religious  tra¬ 
dition,  Farrakhan  sought  to  draw  the  Islamic  influence  more  deeply  into  the 
American  public  moral  imagination”  (Adelekan  2000:  6). 

SPCBC’s  appropriation  of  the  March  includes  Farrakhan’s  Islamic  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  March’s  vision,  call,  organization,  and  program,  even  if  the  ap¬ 
propriation  obscures  and  conceals  that  influence.  Furthermore,  according 
to  Adelekan,  the  MMM  had  a  positive  impact  on  SPCBC.  By  highlighting  the 
influence  of  Islam  in  the  MMM,  we  broaden  our  view  of  our  shared  religious 
heritage,  comprised  of  equally  accessible  traditions  that  may  represent  al¬ 
ternative  or  innovative  spiritualities.  Moreover,  a  greater  appreciation  of  our 
religious  diversity  opens  us  up  to  possibilities  borne  out  of  ecumenical  and 
pluralistic  activities. 
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Developing  a  Capacity  for  Concern. 

The  Million  Man  March  as  Transitional  Object. 

JACO  HAMMAN 


In  his  essay, “The  Million  Man  March:  Christian  Appropriation 
and  Transformation,”  Adetokunbo  Adelekan  states  that  The  Million  Man 
March  functions  as  a  set  of  strategies  for  the  survival  and  creative  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  African-American  community.  Adelekan  describes  two  sce¬ 
narios.  The  first  portrays  “deep  feelings  of  alienation,”  as  can  be  seen  in  “fam¬ 
ily  breakup,  the  disintegration  of  civic  agencies,  and  the  continued  irrel¬ 
evance  of  Black  religious  organizations  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
young  and  the  poor  (Adelekan  2000:3).”  The  second  scenario  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  “every  adult  member  in  the  community  [now]  serves  as 
a  surrogate  parent  for  every  child  (Ibid.:  20).”  Additionally,  “The  Million 
Man  March  served  to  better  the  self-perception  of  its  constituents  by 
deconstructing  regnant  images  that  portray  them  as  objects  in  history  as 
opposed  to  willing  agents  able  to  engage  their  environment  (Ibid:i9).”  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  scenarios  lies  the  March. 

Adelekan  describes  a  shift  in  individuals  and  in  the  community  brought 
about  by  the  ritualization  of  the  March.  I  would  identify  this  shift  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  capacity  for  concern  while  using  the  March  as  a  transitional 
object  within  the  ritualization  process.  Whereas  Adelekan  focuses  on  the 
group  and  community,  my  interest  as  a  pastoral  psychotherapist  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  within  community.  Therefore,  I  am  interested  in  the  psychody¬ 
namic  factors  that  prompted  the  changes  (i.e.  “reconstructions”)  in  the  two 
scenario’s  described  above;  and  naturally,  in  how  we  might  make  psychologi¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  renewal  that  occurred. 

In  this  brief  response,  the  insights  of  the  British  post- Freud  object- rela¬ 
tions  psychoanalyst,  D.W.  Winnicott  (1896-1971),  will  be  used  to  elucidate  a 
psychodynamic  understanding  of  the  changes  Adelekan  indicates.  Winnicott 
is  well-known  for  homespun  metaphors  such  as  “good- enough  mothering,” 
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“a  holding  environment,”  “primary  maternal  preoccupation,”  as  well  as 
“transitional  objects  and  transitional  phenomena  ”  Three  interrelated  as¬ 
pects  of  Winnicotts  developmental  theory  will  be  discussed  which  may  be 
visualized  as  three  concentric  circles.  The  first  aspect  (and  outer  circle)  is  to 
identify  the  process  and  movement  at  play  in  the  March  as  identified  by  the 
British  sociologist  of  religion,  Bruce  Reed.  The  second  aspect  (the  middle 
circle)  argues  that  the  men  of  the  March,  and  now  those  influenced  by  them, 
have  developed  a  capacity  for  concern.  The  third  aspect  (the  innermost 
circle)  argues  that  the  March  functions  as  a  transitional  object,  i.e.,  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  bridges  the  realms  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  My  claim  is 
that  the  March  actually  derives  its  staying  power  in  that  it  is  used  as  a  tran¬ 
sitional  object. 


OSCILLATION  BETWEEN  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEPENDENCY. 

In  his  works.  The  Dynamics  of  Religion.  Process  and  Movement  in  Christian 
Churches  (Reed,  1978)  and  The  Psychodynamics  of  Life  and  Worship  (Reed, 
1995))  Bruce  Reed  introduces  an  “oscillation  theory”  around  the  theme  of 
human  dependence.^  While  studying  human  behavior  in  individuals  and  in 
groups  at  the  Tavistock  Institute  in  London,  Reed  was  influenced  by 
Winnicott.  Building  on  Winnicott  s  developmental  perspective  (particularly 
his  claim  that  a  person  develops  from  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  towards 
one  of  independence  and  especially  the  Winnicottian  concept  of  “regression 
to  dependence”),  Reed  argues  for  an  oscillation  process  being  a  natural 
rhythm  in  both  individuals  and  western  industrialized  societies.^  Reed  states 
that  we  oscillate  between  periods  of  dependency  and  periods  of  indepen- 

^  The  latter  work  is  the  Christ  and  Cosmos  Lecture  {1995)  sponsored  by  the  Grubb 
Institute.  In  The  Psychodynamics  of  Life  and  Worship  Reed  simplified  his  initial 
theory  (1978)  and  revised  the  oscillation  process.  Reed  describes  his  oscillation 
theory  as  “a  metaphor  for  life  as  a  psychodynamic  process  which  indicates  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  the  well-being  of  society  from  a  Christian  perspective.”  Oscilla¬ 
tion  is  distinguished  from  cyclical  in  that  the  former  is  not  repetitive. 

^  Winnicott  believed  that  a  person  could  never  reach  absolute  independence. 
Throughout  human  life,  there  are  periods  of  relative  independence  followed  by  pe¬ 
riods  of  dependency.  The  movement  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  described  as 
“regression  to  dependence.”  Children,  of  course,  are  generally  speaking  more  de¬ 
pendent  than  adults. 
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dency.  Within  this  oscillation  process,  which  can  occur  numerous  times  dur¬ 
ing  a  day,  psychological,  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  are  met  through  rela¬ 
tionship  and  interaction  with  individuals,  symbols,  and  ritual  (Reed  1995:11). 

There  are  four  steps  to  the  oscillation  process  (Reed  1995:11-5).  The  first 
stage  is  called  realization,  which  is  “to  say  that  a  person  is  trying  to  express 
what  they  consider  themselves  to  be  or  becoming _ Realization  is  the  ac¬ 

tual  outward  behavior  expressing  the  persons  inward  being  in  a  context”  (p. 
11).  In  this  stage  a  person  also  experiences  what  Reed  calls  intra-dependence 
(independence),  the  sense  that  one  is  comfortable  being  an  individual  in 
reality  (Reed  1978:32, 131). ^  The  second  stage  is  called  regression  to  depen¬ 
dence  and  symbolizes  the  inward  withdrawal  by  a  person  from  engagement 
in  everyday  activities.  Moving  toward  such  extra-dependence  (dependence) 
can  be  defensive  or  creative  in  nature;  and  while  Reed  expects  the  latter,  he 
is  aware  that  the  former  often  occurs.  Creative  regression  to  dependence 
anticipates  reexamining  past  experience  and  also  implies  a  withdrawal  of  a 
persons  ego-strength  to  work  with  other  individuals.  It  implies  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  isolation,  vulnerability  and  mortality  in  the  midst  of  community. 
The  third  stage  is  called  identification.  Here  one  searches  for  an  object  or 
person  with  whom  to  identify,  which  maybe  a  container  for  the  anxiety  that 
has  been  aroused  by  the  regression  to  dependence  (Reed  1995:25). ^  This 
stage  relies  heavily  on  myths,  dreams,  symbols,  visions  and  legends.  Emo¬ 
tional,  spiritual  and  psychological  wounds  can  be  healed  in  this  phase, 
which  often  occurs  in  the  context  of  a  community.  The  fourth  and  last  stage 
is  called  transformation  to  realization.  Transformation  is  the  stage  between 
identification  and  the  next  realization  stage.  Here  newly  re-created  ego  is 
being  transformed  so  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  relationships.  The  transfor¬ 
mation  stage  further  suggests  that  the  person  has  progressed  on  the  road  of 
becoming  and  is  moving  from  symbolic  activity  to  work  activity. 

Symbolic  activity  is  a  mode  of  experiencing  that  is  dominant  in  dream¬ 
ing,  artistic-creation  and  appreciation,  ceremony  and  religious  activity.  It  is 
concerned  with  value  and  meaning  rather  than  fact,  and  with  what  people 
and  things  symbolize  for  the  individual  rather  than  with  their  behavior  and 
properties  in  themselves.  Its  content  is  emotionally  charged  images.  Work 

3Reed  argues  that  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  invites  the  reader  to  oscillate 
between  dependency  (death)  and  independency  (resurrection). 

4  Reed  refers  to  the  dynamic  that  Walter  Brueggemann  identified  in  the  Psalms: 
orientation,  dis-orientation  and  re-orientation.  See,  Brueggemann  (1984) 
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activity  is  a  mode  of  experiencing  which  characterizes  all  those  activities  in 
which  we  seek  to  know,  understand  and  modify  or  adapt  to  the  people,  ob¬ 
jects,  institutions  or  events.  Work  activity  is  concerned  with  differentiating 
between  objects  and  understanding  a  world  that  is  not  part  of  ourselves  and 
cannot  be  magically  known  or  controlled.  Its  contents  are  constructs  that 
categorize  things  as  they  are,  but  remain  open  to  revision  in  light  of  further 
experience  or  information.  Additionally,  movement  from  the  community  to 
the  individual  occurs.  This  process  is  one  of  transformation,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  merges  into  the  next  stage  of  realization. 

I  believe  that  the  March  led  its  participants  (and  now  those  who  are  re¬ 
membering  it)  through  these  four  stages.  The  individuals  arrived  at  the  March 
in  an  independent  mode.  Driving  to  Washington,  and  especially  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thousands  of  men  led  participants  out  of  this  stage  of  individual¬ 
ity,  through  regression,  and  to  a  stage  of  dependence.  The  stage  of  creative 
regression  to  dependence  reached  its  pinnacle  while  the  men  listened  to,  for 
example,  Farrakhans  speech  stating  that  race  functions  as  a  source  of  division 
in  society.  Speeches  such  as  Farrakhans  initiated  the  stage  of  identification, 
which  was  supported  by  song,  prayer  and  bonding  with  other  men  (symbolic 
activity).  In  this  stage  the  men  found  many  images  and  narratives,  such  as  the 
narrative  of  slavery,  with  which  to  identify.  In  being  given  the  opportunity  for 
transformation  through  identification,  the  participants  in  the  March  was  then 
led  back  to  the  stage  of  realization  to  leave  the  March  as  an  individual  in  the 
independent  mode,  ready  for  outward  action  (work- activity). 


DEVELOPING  THE  CAPACITY  FOR  CONCERN. 

Winnicott  identified  certain  capacities  in  individuals,  including  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  play,  the  capacity  to  believe  and  the  capacity  for  concern.  The  capac¬ 
ity  for  concern  is  intricately  linked  to  the  ambivalence  a  young  child  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5-18  months  experiences  when  realizing  that  he  or  she 
hates  the  same  object  (the  mother)  that  also  is  loved.  This  ambivalent  dy¬ 
namic  is  called  the  depressive  position,  and  is  a  developmental  achievement 
that  Winnicott  believed  should  be  negotiated  (Winnicott,  1992). ^  The  de¬ 
pressive  position  introduces  the  paradox  of  love  and  hate,  in  which  the  child 
feels  guilty  about  hating  and  possibly  destroying  the  loved  object.  The  in- 

5  Melanie  Klein,  another  British  psychoanalyst  who  had  a  big  influence  in 
Winnicott’s  formation,  first  identified  the  depressive  position. 
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fant  therefore  wants  to  bring  reparation  to  the  object,  reparation  that  is  seen 
in  his  or  her  capacity  for  concern.  The  unconscious  process  of  the  depres¬ 
sive  position  is  associated  with  guilt  feelings  belonging  to  the  destructive 
elements  inherent  in  loving. 

As  early  as  1935,  Winnicott  wrote  periodically  on  his  understanding  of 
Melanie  Kleins  concept  of  the  depressive  position.  In  “The  Development  of 
the  Capacity  for  Concern”  (Winnicott,  1994),  he  argued  that  for  a  child  to  grow 
up  so  as  to  discover  the  deepest  part  of  his  nature,  someone  has  to  be  defied, 
and  even  hated  at  times,  without  danger  of  a  complete  break  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  (Winnicot,  1994).  In  fact,  Winnicott  stated  that  the  depressive  position 
should  actually  be  called  “the  stage  of  concern]'  for  concern  is  the  positive  side 
of  guilt,  which  is  the  result  of  the  depressive  position  (1992:264).  With  this 
statement  he  wanted  to  move  beyond  the  pathological,  claiming  that  the  de¬ 
pressive  position  is  an  achievement  of  normal  development.  Additionally,  the 
infant  does  not  pass  through  a  stage  of  depression,  as  the  term  would  indicate.^ 

The  depressive  position  can  thus  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  develop¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  stage  when  the  infant  can  be  perceived  by  others  as  being 
ruthless,  implying  that  there  is  no  concern  yet  as  to  the  results  of  instinctual 
loving  and  hating  of  the  infant.  [Thus,  an  infant  in  the  dual-union  stage, 
where  there  is  distinction  between  the  ME  (i.e.,  the  purely  subjective)  and  a 
Not-ME  (i.e.,  the  pure  objective)  will  bite  his  mothers  nipple,  for  example, 
without  having  any  concern  for  the  mother.  However,  as  the  infant  differen¬ 
tiates  between  an  inside  and  an  outside,  and  reaches  the  stage  of  unit  status 
(i.e.,  the  awareness  that  there  is  a  ME  and  a  Not-ME)  and  object  relations, 
the  infant  realizes  that  his  or  her  aggressive  impulses  (or  ruthlessness)  are 
directed  to  the  outside,  i.e.,  to  another  person.]  The  paradoxical  tension 
between  ruthlessness  and  concern  (also  referred  to  as  “ruth”  by  Winnicott) 
is  inherent  to  being  human.  At  first  the  change  from  ruthlessness  to  “ruth” 
will  be  gradual,  but  the  infant  will  reach  a  position  of  concern  for  the  other. 

The  capacity  for  concern  is  thus  an  achievement  that  should  follow  natu¬ 
rally  in  human  development.  Winnicott  emphasized  the  role  of  the  mother 
during  this  phase  of  development,  since  the  infant  cannot  accept  that  the 
mother,  who  has  held  it  since  birth,  will  be  ruthlessly  attacked  during  excited 
phases.  The  mother  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  child’s  attacks,  thus  return¬ 
ing  as  the  loving  mother.  A  benign  circle  can  be  found  in  which  the  child 

^  Depression  as  an  affective  disorder  is  not  a  sign  of  psychological  health. 
Winnicott  wanted  his  discussion  of  the  depressive  position  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  psychopathology. 
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moves  from  being  caught  in  the  ambivalence  caused  by  ruthlessness  to  a  po¬ 
sition  where  concern  for  others  can  be  found.  In  this  dynamic,  identifying  “the 
other”  as  separate  from  ME  is  pivotal.  The  child  can  experience  repairing  the 
damage  caused  to  the  relationship  by  his  or  her  aggressive  impulses. 

If  concern  does  not  develop,  guilt  will  color  the  emotional  landscape  of 
the  child,  for  the  child  will  live  with  the  experience  that  his  or  her  hate  and 
aggressive  impulses  annihilated  the  mother.^  However,  if  the  mother  can 
withstand  the  attacks,  guilt  will  turn  into  concern.  In  fact,  “Concern  implies 
further  integration,  and  further  growth,  and  relates  in  a  positive  way  to  the 
individuals  sense  of  responsibility,  especially  in  respect  to  relationships  into 
which  the  instinctual  drives  have  entered.  Concern  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
individual  cares,  or  minds,  and  both  feels  and  accepts  responsibility” 
(Winnicott  1994:100). 

Appealing  to  Reed  s  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  religion  discussed 
above,  my  claim  is  that  the  March  became  an  event  that  assisted  participants 
not  only  to  oscillate  between  independency  and  dependency,  but  also  to  re¬ 
experience  the  ambivalence  between  loving  and  hating.  This  provided  an 
opportunity  for  reparation  as  it  became  a  holding  environment,  a  setting 
that  facilitated  psychological,  emotional  and  spiritual  growth,  the  March 
gave  its  participants  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  capacity  for  concern,  a 
capacity  that  may  have  been  there  before,  but  was  “frozen”  through  societal 
and  interpersonal  forces.  Its  participants  could  leave  the  March  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  need  for  reparation,  towards  themselves  and  towards 
others,  born  out  of  the  experience  that  the  instinctual  hating  did  not  anni¬ 
hilate  the  Other.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  the  St.  Paul  Com¬ 
munity  Baptist  Church.  Hence,  the  March  was  a  sign  of  hope,  for  it  allowed 
the  participants  to  return  to  the  stage  of  “ruth”,  or  concern,  which  is  a  de¬ 
velopmental  achievement. 


THE  MILLION  MAN  MARCH  AS  TRANSITIONAL  OBJECT. 

Developmentally  speaking,  I  could  have  discussed  the  March  as  transitional 
object  before  discussing  the  capacity  for  concern,  for  the  stage  of  concern 
follows  the  ability  to  use  and  relate  to  objects.  Nevertheless,  since  the  St.  Paul 

7  The  emotional  experience  of  annihilation  is  more  severe  than  the  emotional 
experience  of  destruction. 
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community  often  revisits  and  recalls  the  March  in  community  rituals,  iden¬ 
tifying  it  as  a  transitional  object  within  those  rituals  offers  one  way  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  continued  transformation  the  March  facilitates. 

Winnicotts  understanding  of  transitional  objects  maybe  summarized  as 
follows:  Between  their  fourth  and  twelfth  month,  infants  develop  behavior 
that  can  be  described  in  terms  of  transitional  phenomena  (Winnicott 
1992:232).  Transitional  phenomena  suggest  that  an  individual  uses  “illusion” 
and  imagination  to  cope  with  the  need  to  relate  objective  reality  and  sub¬ 
jective  fears.  Winnicott  believed  that  between  objectivity  (the  not-ME 
world)  and  subjectivity  (the  ME  world),  a  third  reality  is  found.  This  third 
reality  is  the  world  of  transitional  phenomena  and  transitional  objects,  and 
is  also  referred  to  as  an  intermediate  area  of  experiencing. 

In  his  paper, “Transitional  Objects  and  Transitional  Phenomena:  A  Study 
in  the  First  Not-Me  Possession”  (1951),  Winnicott  referred  to  the  fist-  or 
thumb-sucking  behavior  of  infants  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  infants  bond 
with  a  doll  of  some  kind  after  “a  few  months”  (p.  229).  That  small  children 
have  a  special  bond  with  a  soft  toy  or  blanket  is  common  experience, 
Winnicott  noted  that  mothers  typically  tolerate  such  behavior  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  use  of  transitional  objects.  For  example,  a  teddy  bear  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  blanket  may  become  vital  to  the  infant  at  the  time  of  going  to  sleep,  i.e., 
the  period  of  transition  from  objectivity  (reality)  to  subjectivity  (sleep). 
Hence,  it  is  called  a  transitional  object.  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  the 
infant  is  fighting  off  disillusionment  as  a  central  characteristic  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  weaning  process.  The  infant  thus  uses  an  object  as  a  defense  against  the 
anxiety  disillusionment  brings.  Using  an  object  should  be  distinguished 
from  exploitation  of  an  object. 

An  extensive  discussion  of  transitional  objects  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  response.  In  light  of  our  discussion,  however,  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics  of  transitional  objects  can  be  mentioned: 

•  The  infant  assumes  rights  of  complete  ownership  and  control  over 
the  object  and  the  parents  agree. 

•  The  object  must  survive  instinctual  loving  and  hating,  which  may 
manifest  pure  aggression.  The  object  cannot  be  annihilated.  When  the 
object  is  not  annihilated,  feelings  of  reparation  and  concern  are  expe¬ 
rienced. 

•  The  infant  experiences  the  object  as  having  a  vitality  of  its  own. 
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From  an  adult  perspective,  the  object  comes  from  without;  but  not 
so  for  the  infant.  However,  neither  does  it  come  from  within,  for  it  is 
not  a  hallucination.  Rather,  the  object  comes  from  the  intermediate 
space.  This  paradox  must  be  accepted  and  not  solved  (Winnicott 
1992:233).  Additionally  Winnicott  believed  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  tran¬ 
sitional  object  to  become  part  of  the  whole  cultural  field.  In  adulthood, 
many  transitional  objects  can  be  found.  Specific  loci  are  religion  and 
art,  where  transitional  objects  are  used  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
objectivity  and  subjectivity  (Winnicott  1994:55). 


Since  transitional  objects  are  found  in  the  cultural  field,  Winnicott  indicated 
a  relationship  between  transitional  objects  and  symbolism.  In  his  essay, 
“The  Fate  of  the  Transitional  Object”  (1959),  Winnicott  identified  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  an  individual  as  “a  sort  of  third  area  of  existing”  (Winnicott 
1994:57).  The  first  area  refers  to  the  fundamental  area  of  individual  psychic 
reality,  meaning  that  from  which  the  individual  “hallucinates,”  “creates,” 
“thinks  up,”  or  “conceives  of.”  It  is  the  ME  world  of  subjective  reality,  seen  in 
the  stage  of  dual  union  and  in  the  dream  life  of  an  individual.  The  second 
area  refers  to  the  not-ME  world,  the  world  of  objectivity,  where  the  infant 
has  reached  a  sense  of  unit  status.  Living  occurs  in  this  third  area,  which 
corresponds  to  the  infant  s  transitional  phenomena.  This  third  world,  which 
for  Winnicott  is  an  indicator  of  health,  is  tolerated  by  society.  Furthermore, 
the  distinction  between  ME,  not-ME  and  transitional  phenomena  continue 
into  adulthood. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church,  Adelekan 
states  that  the  men  often  revisit  The  Million  Man  March  during  worship 
rituals  and  at  other  times.  This  indicates  that  the  March  functions  as  a  tran¬ 
sitional  object  to  the  men  of  St.  Paul  within  its  rituals.  In  revisiting  the  March 
on  its  anniversary  and  at  other  times,  the  men  not  only  oscillate  between 
dependency  and  independency,  but  also  have  the  opportunity  for  repara¬ 
tion  and  for  claiming  responsibility.  The  March  thus  becomes  an  object  of 
the  intermediate,  transitional  world.  It  is  no  longer  part  of  merely  the  ob¬ 
jective  world  (history),  nor  is  it  a  purely  subjective  experience.  Rather,  it 
straddles  subjective  feelings  of  alienation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  objective 
disintegration  of  society  on  the  other.  As  Adelekan  writes,  “The  MMM  for 
these  men  is  not  simply  a  national  “holiday,”  but  rather  a  religious  “Holy 
Day”  (Adelekan  2000: 27).  Furthermore,  Adelekan  himself  notes  the  danger 
of  the  March  becoming  a  fetish-like  object,  an  object  empowering  men  at 
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the  expense  of  the  women  (Ibid).  Using  the  March  as  a  transitional  object, 
then,  the  men  of  St.  Paul’s  assumed  rights  over  it.  They  did  not  subjectively 
conceive  of  the  March,  and  for  them  it  was  not  a  one-time  event  in  reality. 
Rather,  it  remains  an  event  that  can  only  be  understood  in  the  intermediate 
area  of  the  transitional  sphere.  “Objective”  evaluation  of  the  March  as  it  is 
experienced  in  the  lives  of  St.  Pauls  is  thus  impossible.  This  paradox,  that 
between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  lies  the  March,  should  be  tolerated  and 
not  be  challenged  by  (either)  the  women  of  St.  Paul’s  or  by  others.  In  revis¬ 
iting  the  March,  it  emerges  as  an  object  with  a  vitality  of  its  own.  Hence, 
those  who  were  not  there  on  October  16, 1995,  and  who  cannot  “find”  the 
significance  the  event  had-and  still  has-for  the  men  of  St.  Paul’s,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  challenged  to  experience  the  March  with  much  vitality  and  ac¬ 
tuality. 


CONCLUSION 

In  a  society  that  continues  to  alienate  black  men  from  their  communities, 
the  MMM  became  a  transitional  object  that  assists  men  in  managing  the 
anxieties  that  such  alienation  brings.  Remembering  the  March  allows  en¬ 
trance  and  re-entrance,  again  and  again,  into  that  transforming  psycho¬ 
logical  space  from  which  renewal  and  restoration  emerge.  The  restoration 
is  primarily  of  a  kind  that  can  be  described  as  having  concern  for  others, 
repairing  damaged  relationships  and  claiming  responsibility.  By  actively 
participating  in  rituals  which  entail  the  MMM  being  used  as  a  transitional 
object,  its  participants  are  invited  into  an  oscillation  process,  oscillating 
between  feelings  of  independency  and  feelings  of  dependency.  This  natu¬ 
ral,  rhythmic  oscillation  process  continues. 
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Ritual  and  Responsibility: 

A  Response  to  Adetokunbo  Adelekan 

CALLIE  PLUNKET 


As  I  APPROACH  THIS  RESPONSE,  I  REALIZE  THAT  I  AM  BEING  ASKED  TO  DO 

adifiicult  thing.  I  am  a  white  woman,  and  I  cannot  even  pretend  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  I  realize  that  the  words  I  say  are  coming  from  such  a  perspective.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  speaking  for  African  American  women  or  even  all  white  women, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  speaking  for  all  white  people.  I  am  speaking  as  an  Old 
Testament  scholar  who  is  white  and  a  woman.  As  I  approach  the  topic  of  the 
Million  Man  March  (MMM)  and  its  appropriation  by  a  Christian  community, 
I  am  asking  questions  about  the  results  or  the  possible  results  of  such  an  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Rituals  have  the  potential  to  be  destructive  or  empowering  events  in  a 
community.  Societies  have  used  them  to  play  important  roles  in  meeting  the 
social  and  spiritual  needs  of  people  in  times  of  crisis  throughout  history. 
They  are  very  powerful  tools  that  can  serve  to  uphold  or  challenge  the  domi¬ 
nant  culture.  In  the  case  of  the  MMM,  a  ritual  was  used  that  was  intended  to 
empower  African  American  men  and  to  serve  as  a  public  critique  of  their 
environment.  A  large  group  of  African  American  men  gathered  on  the  Mall 
of  the  capitol.  They  prayed  together,  reflected  upon  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  listened  to  the  speeches  of  various  leaders  in  their  community. 
According  to  Adelekan,  the  MMM  “sought  to  intervene  in  civic  society  in 
order  to  expand  democratic  options  for  marginalized  communities” 
(Adelekan  2000:4).  The  MMM  had  the  potential  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
for  the  African  American  males  who  chose  to  participate.  While  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  potential,  I  argue  that  the  language  of  Adelekan  and  the  MMM  it¬ 
self  reveals  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  appropriation  of  the  MMM  by  a 
Christian  community  is  problematical. 

To  begin,  certain  language  in  Adelekans  paper  causes  me  concern.  In  his 
discussion  of  biblical  religion,  he  makes  some  rather  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions.  There  are  two  points  that  I  want  to  make  about  this  section.  First, 
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when  speaking  of  “biblical  religion”  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  what  is  meant 
by  such  a  term.  Biblical  religion  is  not  a  monolithic  entity.  Certain  themes 
in  the  Bible  were  emphasized  more  in  some  periods  than  others.  There  is  no 
single  ‘religion  found  in  the  Bible,  but  rather  several  “religions”  that  served 
people  of  diverse  social  standing  across  a  whole  millenium.  We  also  need  to 
realize  that  the  Bible  itself  represents  the  thought  and  practice  of  certain 
religious  leaders.  The  descriptions  of  biblical  religion  that  we  have  in  the 
Bible  do  not  simply  represent  “the  way  things  were,”  but  rather  are  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  religious  practices  and  understandings  of  the  community 
of  Israel  at  various  points  in  its  history. 

In  his  discussion  of  “Biblical  Religion,”  Adelekan  also  uses  the  term  “He¬ 
braic  chauvinism.”  Such  a  loaded  term  requires  explanation.  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  “Hebraic”?  The  word  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  the  “rela¬ 
tionship  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Hebrews  or  of  their  language,  literature, 
or  religion”  (Webster’s  1993:1047).  A  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  “char¬ 
acterized  by  preoccupation  with  conscience  or  conduct.”  The  definition 
goes  on  to  note  that  this  is  in  contrast  to  a  preoccupation  with  love  over 
conduct.  Within  the  Christian  tradition,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  “Jewish”  obsession  with  conduct  and  a  “Christian”  em¬ 
phasis  on  love.  Although  Adelekan  uses  the  word  mostly  in  its  first  sense,  it 
seems  that  he  also  implies  the  second  meaning,  this  disputable  distinction 
between  Christians  and  Jews.  Even  if  one  is  using  the  word  only  as  an  ethno¬ 
religious  designation,  it  is  still  problematic  because  it  is  inappropriate  to  call 
the  post-exilic  Jewish  people  “Hebrews.”  They  were  called  Jews  at  this  time, 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  period  following  the  Babylonian  exile  that  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  became  more  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  boundaries.  The 
men  of  Judah  expelled  foreign  wives  following  the  Babylonian  exile,  but  they 
were  not  called  Hebrews  at  this  time. 

The  word  “chauvinism”  also  has  a  number  of  disturbing  connotations.  It 
is  defined  as  “excessive  especially  blind  patriotism”  or  “undue  especially  in¬ 
vidious  attachment  or  partiality  for  a  group  of  place  to  which  one  belongs 
or  has  belonged”  (Webster’s  1993:380).  To  use  a  word  like  “jingoistic”  in  the 
same  paragraph,  even  to  describe  the  connection  between  the  Israelite  com¬ 
munity  and  Black  religious  exceptionalism,  is  a  dangerous  move.  The  use  of 
a  term  like  “Hebraic  chauvinism”  is  simplistic  and  suggests  a  disturbing  lack 
of  respect  for  the  Jewish  community  and  its  history. 

In  Adelekan’s  description  of  the  Saint  Paul  Community  Baptist  Church’s 
Black  Progressive  Christianity,  he  notes  that  it  “tempers  its  chauvinistic  im- 
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pulses  through  the  moral  and  metaphysical  framework  of  prophetic  Chris¬ 
tianity”  (Adelekan  2000:17).  This  second  use  of  the  word  “chauvinism”  con¬ 
cerns  me.  When  this  statement  is  placed  alongside  his  comments  about  “bib¬ 
lical  religion”  and  “Hebraic  chauvinism,”  one  cannot  help  but  question  his 
own  thoughts  about  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  described  “Bib¬ 
lical  religion”  in  terms  of  a  reaction  to  evil  that  produced  a  “collective  anxi¬ 
ety  that  found  remedy  only  through  principled  acts  of  excommunication 
and  purification”  (Ibid.  17).  Is  Adelekan  saying  that  the  Old  Testament  de¬ 
picts  a  community  that  is  characterized  by  paranoia? 

Later,  he  notes  that  at  the  local  level  the  ritual  was  more  exclusive  and  spe¬ 
cific  because  of  the  focus  on  the  “love  ethic  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Ibid.:25).  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  considers  the  “love  ethic”  a  notion  totally  separate  from  “Hebraic 
chauvinism”?  This  love  ethic  is  not  described  in  any  detail,  so  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  exactly  what  he  means  by  it.  It  is  possible  he  is  referring  to  the  two  great¬ 
est  commands  mentioned  by  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  which  themselves  recall  in¬ 
structions  found  also  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  command  to  “love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,  mind,  and  strength”  occurs  in  Deuteronomy  6:5 
and  10:12  (Matt  22:37;  Mk  12:30),  and  the  command  to  “love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself”  occurs  in  Leviticus  19:18  (Matt  19:19;  22:40). 

Also,  one  should  remember  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exclusivity 
in  the  New  Testament  just  as  there  is  in  what  Adelekan  calls  Hebraic  “chau¬ 
vinism”  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  finds  in  the  material  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  a  notion  that  those  who  stand  against  the  Christian  community  will 
be  subject  to  damnation.  Revelation  20  describes  the  judging  of  the  dead 
and  states:  “anyone  whose  name  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life 
was  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire.”  The  writer  proclaims  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  been  faithful  to  Jesus  “came  to  life  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou¬ 
sand  years”  (Rev  2o:4d).  To  limit  “chauvinism”  to  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  provide  one  with  an  entirely  accurate  picture  of  the  Bible  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Old  Testament  is  only  about  love,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  New  Testament  is  steeped  in  the  language  of  exclusivity. 
What  I  am  urging  is  that  one  should  carefully  nuance  the  distinctions  drawn 
when  one  makes  sweeping  statements  about  the  “religion”  of  the  Bible.  To 
use  the  language  of  Hebraic  chauvinism  without  at  least  defining  the  terms 
is  a  dangerous  enterprise,  especially  since  charges  of  anti-Semitism  have 
been  leveled  at  Farrakhan.  The  charge  of  anti-Semitism  should  be  a  concern 
of  any  Christian  community  that  appropriates  the  MMM  because  of  the 
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dose  relationship  between  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Because  of  Christian 
violence  against  Jews  throughout  history,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  to  distance  itself  from  and  strongly  critique  the  language 
of  anti-Semitism.  Adelekans  language  in  his  paper  seems  to  be  somewhat 
careless  in  relation  to  terms  used  for  the  Jewish  community.  This  is  alarm¬ 
ing,  especially  in  light  of  Farrakhans  language  and  the  troubled  history  be¬ 
tween  Christians  and  Jews. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  how  the  rhetoric  of  the  MMM  reveals  tradi¬ 
tional,  patriarchal  views  of  women.  Adelekan  notes  that  that  “progressive 
form  of  Black  Christianity  is  characterized  by  an  all-inclusive  metaphysical 
and  moral  vision  that  seeks  to  incorporate  the  ideal  within  the  real” 
(Adelekan  200:17).  He  notes,  however,  that  the  MMM  itself  was  a  march  for 
men.  He  says  that  the  way  in  which  it  “manages  and  manipulates  reality  has 
concealed  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  prestige  between  male  and 
female,  clergy  and  laity,  old  and  young”  (Ibid.:!/).  Side  by  side,  these  state¬ 
ments  suggest  that  the  all-inclusive  vision  of  the  SPCBC  is  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited  despite  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  SPCBC  affirm  the  “Dignity,  Viabil¬ 
ity,  Stability  of  every  Black  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  amidst  a  history  of 
Hostile  circumstance”  (Ibid.:26).  If  the  rhetoric  of  the  MMM  perpetuates 
the  division  between  the  sexes  by  placing  women  in  a  traditional  role  within 
society,  then  dignity,  viability  and  stability  mean  different  things  for  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Adelekan  later  states  that  the  women  of  the  congregation  have  come  for¬ 
ward,  expressing  their  own  need  for  meaningful  rituals,  and  the  church  has 
responded  favorably.  I  must  question  the  need  for  a  national  march  for  men 
if  the  needs  of  women  are  handled  at  the  local  level.  The  MMM  seems  to 
reflect  the  sexist  values  of  its  organizers,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  local 
church  should  think  seriously  about  the  meaning  of  a  march  whose  rheto¬ 
ric  persuades  women  to  “lead  from  behind,  while  men  make  the  decisions 
on  the  ‘front  lines’  of  the  culture  wars”  (Ibid.:!/).  If  the  MMM  empowers 
men  while  degrading  women,  the  local  church  should  consider  its  own 
views  of  the  relationship  between  men  and  women,  and  whether  or  not  the 
MMM  empowers  African  American  men  at  the  expense  of  African  Ameri¬ 
can  women. 

At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “chau¬ 
vinism.”  For  many  people,  this  word  is  connected  with  the  term  “male  chau¬ 
vinism.”  This  term  describes  an  attitude  by  which  a  male  takes  an  extrava¬ 
gant  amount  of  delight  in  the  fact  that  he  is  male  and  does  not  respect  the 
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female  at  the  same  time.  Adelekan  describes  the  SPCBC  s  version  of  Black 
Progressive  Christianity,  which  “tempers  its  chauvinistic  impulses  through 
the  moral  and  metaphysical  framework  of  prophetic  Christianity” 
(Adelekan  2000:17).  A  march  that  is  designed  for  men  alone,  whose  rheto¬ 
ric  about  family  and  women  Adelekan  describes  as  “Victorian”  (Ibid.:!/) 
suggests  a  certain  amount  of  male  chauvinism. 

It  is  true  that  the  Christian  tradition  is  not  without  problems  with  regard 
to  its  teachings  about  the  status  of  women.  Indeed,  the  Bible  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  family  in  which  the  man  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the  woman 
honors  his  place  at  the  family’s  head.  The  Household  Codes,  parts  of 
Leviticus  and  numerous  stories  of  families  present  us  with  such  a  picture. 
The  difficulty  of  the  tradition  has  prompted  many  churches  to  discuss  gen¬ 
der  relations,  and  some  have  decided  that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  are  no  longer  helpful  for  Christians.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
more  discussion  of  the  impact  that  the  MMM  might  have  on  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  men  and  women  in  the  long  term. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  claim  that  the  MMM  has  only  had  a  negative  impact 
on  gender  relations.  Adelekan  reports  that  a  number  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  are  being  repaired  after  years  of  pain  and  separation. 
Clearly,  the  rhetoric  of  the  MMM  does  not  limit  those  who  participate  in  it 
to  a  narrow  world  in  which  men  and  women  are  separated  by  power  dynam¬ 
ics  and  preconceived  notions  about  the  makeup  of  a  family.  However,  the 
rhetoric  has  the  potential  to  be  a  dangerous  tool  for  those  who  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  women  in  certain  categories,  according  to  their  proper  place 
in  society. 

Adelekan  admits  that  the  MMM  has  not  had  a  flawless  impact  in  regard 
to  this  particular  African-American  religious  community  but  notes  that  the 
overall  effect  of  the  ritual  has  been  positive.  While  this  may  indeed  be  the 
case,  I  suggest  that  a  Christian  community  that  appropriates  that  MMM  as 
a  transforming  ritual  should  examine  its  language  and  understanding  of 
power  distribution  very  carefully.  If  a  community  uses  this  ritual  to  em¬ 
power  African  American  males  at  the  cost  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  needs 
of  women  of  the  congregation,  then  a  Christian  community  might  want  to 
seek  some  other  means  to  achieve  its  ends. 

I  think  that  the  MMM  served  a  very  important  function  both  for  those 
who  participated  and  for  those  who  watched.  The  sheer  mass  of  people  who 
refused  to  accept  the  categories  into  which  they  had  been  placed  was  an 
impressive  sight.  Following  the  original  presentation  of  my  remarks,  a  num- 
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ber  of  men  stood  up  and  talked  about  the  powerful  effects  that  the  march 
had  upon  them.  While  this  response  deals  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  SPCBC 
and  its  appropriation  of  the  MMM,  one  cannot  help  but  see  the  power  that 
was  worked  in  the  lives  of  people  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  or  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  MMM. 

I  realize  that  my  remarks  have  the  potential  to  cause  a  strong  response. 
The  subject  of  the  MMM  is  a  difficult  one.  It  was  subject  to  controversy  from 
its  beginning.  Farrakhan  himself  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  figure.  Both  the  MMM  and  Farrakhan  demand  a  reaction  from 
people.  A  ritual  has  the  potential  to  create  a  sorely  needed  space  for  a  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  the  potential  to  liberate  and  transform  a  community  that  en¬ 
acts  it,  but  it  must  be  performed  very  carefully.  When  considering  the  po¬ 
tential  of  a  ritual  in  the  life  of  a  community,  it  might  be  helpful  to  consider 
the  vision  of  a  Jewish  scholar,  Baruch  Levine,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Leviticus: 

The  gulf  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  was  not  meant  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  command  to  achieve  holiness,  to  become  holy,  envisions 
a  time  when  life  would  be  consecrated  in  its  fullness  and  when  all  na¬ 
tions  would  worship  God  in  holiness.  What  began  as  a  process  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  sacred  from  the  profane  was  to  end  as  the  unification  of 
human  experience,  the  harmonizing  of  a  person  with  the  universe,  and 
a  person  with  God  (1989:257). 


This  statement  is  quite  similar  to  the  affirmations  of  the  SPCBC,  and  the  goal 
stated  is  nothing  less  than  the  communion  of  all  creation  with  God. 
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Whither  Goes  the  March? 
Response  to  Adetokunbo  Adelekan 

SAMUEL  K.  ROBERTS,  JR. 


In  all  of  contemporary  black  cultural  politics,  discussion  of  the  Million 
Man  March  (MMM),  perhaps  more  than  any  other  event,  demands  autobi¬ 
ography.  Whether  informal  or  scholarly,  descriptions  of  that  day  almost  always 
turn  toward  the  individual  subjective  experience  of  the  March,  whether  one 
actually  attended,  knew  someone  who  did,  or  simply  had  a  passing  interest  in 
the  media  coverage  of  the  event.  Such  a  large  gathering  of  black  men,  them¬ 
selves  controversial  simply  by  virtue  of  who  they  are,  led  by  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  of  living  black  men.  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
(NOI),  will  in  all  likelihood  stand  on  the  historical  black  cultural  landscape 
much  as  Booker  T.  Washington’s  Atlanta  Exposition  speech  did  one  hundred 
years  before.  It  was  this  gathering  at  the  nation’s  capital,  placing  African 
American  men  firmly  in  the  spotlight,  that  required  the  nation  to  register 
opinion. 

I  myself  did  not  attend  the  MMM,  although  I  had  originally  planned  to 
make  the  drive  from  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  Washington,  DC.  October 
1995,  however,  was  my  first  full  month  of  graduate  study,  and  the  sixteenth 
of  that  month  instead  found  me  hard  at  work  on  some  assignment  that  at 
the  time  appeared  to  me  as  immediate  and  urgent,  but  today  is  wholly 
unmemorable.  In  retrospect,  I  regret  not  having  made  the  trip.  My  regret 
derives  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  having  suffered  for  my  absence — blessed 
with  a  concerned  father  and  brother,  a  number  of  uncles,  cousins,  and  friends, 
I  have  no  dearth  of  outlets  to  which  I  may  go  for  guidance,  support,  com¬ 
miseration,  and  camaraderie — but  more  from  the  sense  that  I  as  a  historian 
had  missed  something  gravely  important. 

While  academic  considerations  were  the  deciding  factor  in  my  decision 
not  to  make  the  journey  to  Washington,  it  was  only  because  of  my  lack  of 
personal  investment  in  the  March  that  they  became  so.  Even  as  I  had  planned 
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to  attend,  I  was  skeptical.  To  me,  Farrakhans  and  Benjamin  Chavis’s  call  for 
black  men  to  “stand  tall,  unbent  and  unbowed”  seemed  commonsensical,  as 
was  the  March’s  emphasis  on  personal  responsibility.  My  skepticism  also 
arose  from  the  March’s  program.  Like  many  young  black  men.  I’ve  seen 
friends  and  acquaintances  fall  to  substance  abuse,  violence,  or  the  justice 
system.  Certainly,  many  of  them  could  have  avoided  their  plight  had  they 
simply  “taken  responsibility”  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
those  of  us  who  have  led  more  productive  lives  do  so  with  an  acute  sense  of 
survivor’s  syndrome  and  frequently  feel  the  compulsion  to  utter  “there,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.”  That  Farrakhan  did  not  use  his  talent  for  incen¬ 
diary  (and  occasionally  insightful)  social  critique  to  challenge  the  nation  to 
atone  and  take  responsibility  for  inequality  seemed  conservative  and  mis¬ 
directed,  and  aroused  within  me  not  a  small  degree  of  unrest.  That  he  and 
Benjamin  Chavis  limited  their  call  to  only  the  male  half  of  the  black  popula¬ 
tion  (originally  advising  the  women  to  stay  home  with  the  children)  seemed 
to  me  at  best  a  wasted  opportunity. 

Four  years  later,  my  skepticism  has  abated  somewhat  in  the  wake  of  the 
positive  good  that  came  from  the  MMM.  Although  much  of  the  evidence  is 
anecdotal,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  black  men  who  attended  the 
March  have  indeed  found  renewed  purpose  in  how  they  conduct  their  lives 
and  relations.  The  voluntarist  spirit  among  black  males  has  risen  dramati¬ 
cally.  One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  someone  who  would  argue  that 
black  religious  and  community  activity  has  suffered  from  the  “Spirit  of  the 
March.”  Taking  the  NOI  toward  an  unprecedented  foray  into  electoral  poli¬ 
tics,  Farrakhan  saw  to  it  that  voter  registration  tables  were  present  at  the 
Mall,  and  may  be  thanked  for  increased  black  male  voter  participation  in 
1996  (leading  one  to  wonder  if  that  achievement  could  have  been  doubled 
had  he  and  Chavis  invited  black  women  as  well).  While  there’s  little  doubt¬ 
ing  that  implicit  in  the  MMM’s  message  was  a  reassertion  of  patriarchal  au¬ 
thority,  cultural  critics  are  left  to  reconcile  the  positive  good  that  has  come 
as  a  result  of  16  October  1995  and  the  masculinist  rhetoric  that  surrounded 
the  event.  Perhaps  revealing  my  bias  as  a  historian,  I  suspect  that  the  task  of 
assessment  will  become  more  clearly  defined  with  the  advantage  of  tempo¬ 
ral  distance. 

What  Adetokunbo  Adelekan  offers  in  this  task  is  the  suggestion  that  what 
is  needed  may  be  less  of  a  sustained  polemic  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the 
March  itself  (of  which  there  are  plenty  of  both),  and  more  of  a  systematic 
inquiry,  wider  in  scope,  into  how  it  appealed  to  and  affected  black  institu- 
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tions,  as  well  as  how  those  institutions  in  turn  interpreted  the  March  and 
appropriated  its  message  into  their  own  programs.  In  this  vein,  Adelekan  has 
found  the  use  of  ritual  theory,  particularly  that  of  Richard  Fenn,  most  use¬ 
ful  in  constructing  an  analysis  of  how  the  Saint  Paul  Community  Baptist 
Church  (SPCBC)  appropriated  and  interpreted  the  message  of  the  MMM. 
When  one  looks  at  the  aftermath  of  i6  October  1995  in  this  light,  it  becomes 
clear  that  when  we  speak  of  the  MMM,  what  we  are  discussing  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  event,  but  an  existential  change,  a  ritual  that  consciously  looks  to  that 
date  as  its  genesis,  but  one  that  continues  today  within  black  institutions. 

My  first  question  concerns  the  limits  of  the  March  as  a  remedial  measure 
used  to  stem  the  course  of  community  disintegration.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
paper,  Adelekan  identifies  the  scaling  back  of  progressive  social  programs 
for  the  poor,  middle-class  flight  from  the  cities,  and  a  decline  in  “moral  and 
existential  resources  within  American  life”  as  factors  contributing  to  the 
social  anomie  felt  by  the  nation’s  urban  black  population.  Although  these 
three  are  presumably  linked,  the  March  dealt  substantially  with  only  one,  the 
moral  and  existential  nihilism  felt  and  exhibited  by  black  men.  I  wonder, 
then,  if  any  long-lasting  program  of  black  progressivism  could  incorporate 
the  March,  an  event  that  alienated  so  many  black  feminists  and  progressives 
and  found  approval  by  mainstream  and  fringe  political  conservatives.  Be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  the  March  and  its  aftermath  is  rooted  in  ritual  removed 
from  politics,  could  one  fairly  assess  the  event  as  thoroughly  internal,  devoid 
of  substantive  challenge  to  the  larger  political  status  quo?  To  use  Niklass 
Luhmann’s  terminology,  does  this  ritual  and  its  subsequent  uses  concern 
itself  more  with  the  supposed  internal  maintenance  of  the  system  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  real  challenge  to  the  external  environment? 

This  question  may  be  somewhat  inappropriate,  since  Louis  Farrakhan 
has  never  claimed  to  be  a  black  progressive,  nor  a  player  in  electoral  poli¬ 
tics.  Benjamin  Chavis,  in  his  reincarnation  as  NAACP  outcast-turned-March 
leader,  has  yet  to  make  a  noticeable  impact  on  black  cultural  politics,  much 
less  black  progressive  politics  (I  daresay  that  skepticism  of  the  March  di¬ 
rected  at  Farrakhan  was  twofold  when  turned  to  Chavis,  who  emerged  from 
his  ignominy  of  fiscal  impropriety  as  a  leader  without  a  flock).  Nonetheless, 
black  progressives  (myself  proudly  included)  are  left  to  the  task  of  critiqu¬ 
ing  the  March  based  on  its  usefulness  to  an  agenda  of  advancing  black  men, 
women,  and  children  equally.  In  this  vein,  we  may  discover  that  our  pur¬ 
poses  are  better  served  if  we  measure  such  utility  less  by  observable  im¬ 
provements  in  individual  comportment  (both  progressives  and  reactionar- 
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ies  will  agree  that  personal  responsibility  are  requisite  traits  for  all  good  citi¬ 
zens),  but  by  the  qualitative  change  in  black  institutions  such  as  SPCBC. 

Adelekans  use  of  ritual  analysis  proves  useful  in  that  it  allows  us  to  see 
the  March  on  its  own  terms:  a  transformative  event,  religious  in  tenor  and 
without  specific  worldly  objectives.  In  this  light,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
Minister  Farrakhan,  the  least  secular  and  most  other-worldly  of  black  lead¬ 
ers,  made  the  call.  Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  NOIs  history  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  heavy  reliance  on  self-contained  ritual  while  eschewing  electoral 
politics.  Indeed,  we  should  view  the  presence  of  voter  registration  tables  on 
the  Mall’s  landscape  more  as  an  anomaly  than  as  the  perfunctory  and  inad¬ 
equate  efforts  of  a  demagogue  attempting  to  assert  his  political  relevance. 
There  will  not  be  in  the  near  future,  I  suspect,  a  candidate  for  local  office 
running  on  the  NOI  ticket.  That  the  March  occasioned  an  increase  in  black 
male  religious  involvement  as  opposed  to  political  engagement  is  consistent 
with  the  March’s  message  of  moral  redemption  and  personal  atonement  and 
Farrakhan’s  general  abstention  from  electoral  politics.  The  question  re¬ 
mains,  again,  of  what  we  are  to  say  of  black  cultural  and  social  politics  in  the 
post-March  twenty-first  century,  and  what  can  black  and  white  progressives 
make  of  it. 

Adelekans  adept  use  of  Niklass  Luhmann’s  social  system  theory  to  depict 
depressed  black  communities  offers  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  internal  de¬ 
terioration  caused  by  external  pressures.  Urban  land  policy  that  precipitated 
black  middle-class  flight  in  this  light  can  be  seen  as  the  external  catalyst  to 
the  subsequent  creation  of  a  stagnant  and  monolithic  urban  poverty.  Attacks 
on  social  programs  in  the  1980s  are  causally  linked,  in  this  model,  to  increas¬ 
ing  despair  among  those  who  had  once  used  them  as  resources.  Thus,  as  the 
increasing  isolation  caused  by  external  forces  intensifies,  it  exacerbates  feel¬ 
ings  of  social  distance  and  helplessness  within  these  depressed  urban  geog¬ 
raphies.  If  I  maybe  allowed  to  appropriate  Luhmann’s  and  Adelekans  mod¬ 
els,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  such  distance  and  isolation  in  the  1990s  has 
grown  to  the  point  that  many  of  us,  inside  and  outside  of  the  inner  cities, 
have  come  to  regard  the  conditions  in  these  communities  as  something 
stemming  from  within  them,  not  from  external  assaults  by  the  larger  exter¬ 
nal  environment.  It  becomes  all  the  easier  to  claim  that  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  resides  in  black  men’s  failure  to  be  responsible,  rather  than  to  as¬ 
sert  that  substantial  changes  must  be  made  in  the  external  environment 
which  constantly  assaults  black  male  and  female  psyches. 
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I  wonder,  then,  to  what  degree  the  transformative  experience  of  the  March 
encouraged  the  SPCBC  to  embark  on  radical  and  experimental  community 
building.  There  seems  a  real  possibility  that  a  narrow  focus  on  the  internal, 
at  the  expense  of  a  sustained  and  coordinated  communal  critique  of  the 
external,  could  foster  a  siege  mentality  within  black  institutions,  giving  rise 
to  xenophobic  and  hyper-nationalist  tendencies.  Adelekan  notes  that  in  the 
embattled  inner  cities,  the  1980s  were  “well  disposed  toward  apocalyptic 
renderings  of  history,  panic-stricken  views  that  highlighted  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  past  social  expectations,  and  a  growing  sense  of  futility  and  fatal¬ 
ism”  (Adelekan  2000:3).  Similarly,  Adelekan  concurs  with  Fenns  notion  that 
rituals  such  as  the  MMM  are  often  performed  by  social  groups  sensing  im¬ 
minent  peril  and  feeling  an  acute  sense  of  time  running  out.  Such  rituals,  in 
Fenns  model,  serve  to,  in  short, “buy  time”  for  those  in  need  of  it.  If  the  male 
and  female  members  of  SPCBC  figuratively  and  literally  “returned  from  the 
March”  with  a  sense  that  their  options  for  community  renewal  had 
significantly  widened,  to  what  degree  did  these  options  present  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  undertaking  a  revolutionary  mission  of  reshaping  the  status  quo? 

The  controversial  nature  of  the  MMM  and  the  rhetoric  surrounding  it 
demand  that  we  evaluate  the  gender-informed  power  relations  of  post- 
March  black  institutional  politics.  My  second  question  stems  from  the  first 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  transformation  occasioned  by  the  March. 
While  I  accept  that  many  of  the  congregants  at  the  Washington  Mall  came 
for  “the  message,  not  the  man,”  Farrakhan  s  pre-March  advice  to  women  to 
remain  home  with  the  children  on  16  October  1995  was  nothing  less  than 
offensive.  Similarly,  one  has  to  question  the  March’s  liberatory  possibilities 
for  both  black  men  and  women  when  its  very  mission  statement  called  on 
those  who  remained  at  home,  ''especially  Black  womens  to  “mobilize  and 
organize  the  community  in  support”  of  the  March. ^  Such  a  call,  ostensibly 
offering  partnership  in  community  building  to  African  American  women, 
implicitly  enforces  a  sexist  tradition  in  black  cultural  institutions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  black  church,  in  which  the  menfolk  lead  and  the  womenfolk  work 
behind  the  scenes  as  the  foot  soldiers. 

The  crux,  as  Adelekan  reminds  us,  is  in  the  appropriation.  Black  women 
of  the  SPCBC  did  indeed  remain  home  on  the  day  of  the  March,  but  later 
asserted  an  agenda  of  equality  within  the  church.  That  black  women  of  the 

^  “Million  Man  March/  Day  of  Absence  Mission  Statement,”  report  in  Black 
Scholar  25:4  (Fall  1995),  p.8.  Italics  mine. 
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SPCBC  found  renewed  energy  resultant  of  a  ritual  exclusive  of  them  de¬ 
serves  investigation.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  on  what  basis  such  par¬ 
ity  was  asserted  or  about  the  longevity  of  their  gains.  If  ritual,  in  Fenn’s 
model,  enables  a  community  to  reassure  itself  in  the  face  of  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  it  also  reifies  most  of  the  societal  boundaries,  positive  or  negative,  that 
existed  before  the  liminal  transformation.  If  black  men  found  spiritual  re¬ 
juvenation  as  black  men,  whatever  energies  black  women  created  in  the 
wake  of  the  March  must  have  been  founded  on  their  status  primarily  as 
black  women.  Divorced  from  societal  inequalities  existing  along  gender 
lines,  this  division  is  not  entirely  inappropriate.  Black  men  and  black  women 
each  have  their  own  set  of  specific  concerns  and  issues.  But  in  a  society  that 
consistently  devalues  the  work,  bodies,  experiences,  and  existence  of  black 
women,  I  am  concerned  that  the  reification  of  gender  boundaries  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  used  to  bolster  the  traditionally  attendant  systems  of  inequality.  There 
is  a  real  danger  that  a  ritual  (as  opposed  to  a  specific  political  program)  such 
as  the  MMM,  that  takes  as  its  organizing  principle  the  affirmation  of  black 
men,  could  easily  degenerate  into  another  site  of  tension  between  men  and 
women  in  which  their  supposed  differences  obfuscate  their  common  inter¬ 
ests. 

For  example,  Adelekan  reports  that  black  mens  post-March  enthusiasm 
was  met  by  black  womens  demands  for  liturgical,  educational,  and  ritual 
innovations  reflecting  consideration  of  their  unique  positions  and  problems 
as  black  women,  to  which  the  men  of  the  church  were  presumably  receptive. 
With  such  innovations  already  under  construction  as  a  result  of  the  March, 
what  is  apparently  envisioned  by  the  Saint  Paul  community  is  a  system 
whereby  black  men  and  black  women  are  each  allotted  gender-prescribed 
norms  in  their  religiosity  and  spiritual  self-realization.  Historically  (and 
still)  black  churches  have  had  to  compete  increasingly  with  worldly  de¬ 
mands  for  parishioners’  time,  labor,  and  monetary  contributions.  With  a  fi¬ 
nite  amount  of  these  resources,  at  a  certain  level  one  must  question  the  vi¬ 
ability  of  gender-defined  dual  systems  which  may  ultimately  find  themselves 
competing  with  one  another.  Those  institutions  that  recognized  the  March 
as  the  most  compelling  response  to  the  impending  crisis  facing  the  black 
community  may  unwittingly  be  conferring  credence  to  future  masculinist 
demands  for  special  and  extra  consideration  for  black  men.  That,  in 
Adelekan’s  words,  “St.  Paul  Church  sought  to  expand  its  influence  within 
East  New  York  through  its  participation  in  the  [Million  Man  March]” 
(Adelekan  2000:19)  should  be  interrogated  closely.  The  construction  of  an 
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institutions  cultural  capital  upon  its  contribution  to  a  male-centered  ritual 
has  dangerous  implications  for  gender  relations. 

Many  (though  hardly  all)  black  and  white  progressives  have  voiced  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  March,  which,  they  argue,  has  registered  little  effect 
on  the  shape  of  political  demands  of  most  black  Americans.  Despite 
progressives’  disappointment  with  the  lack  of  political  activism  accompa¬ 
nying  the  March  (even  four  years  later,  it  may  be  too  soon  to  be  either  dis¬ 
appointed  or  satisfied),  the  reports  of  black  male  activity  in  the  wake  of  the 
MMM  are  mostly  positive.  That  these  reports  are  also  mostly  subjective  and 
anecdotal  does  not  detract  from  the  reality  that  many  black  men  left  the 
March  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  communities,  their  families, 
and  themselves  and  began  to  change  their  lives  accordingly.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  progressives  who  at  first  distanced  themselves  from 
the  March  are  dumbstruck  in  its  aftermath.  The  lack  of  temporal  distance 
makes  it  difficult  to  critically  assess  the  legacy  of  the  March,  but  Adelekans 
research,  some  of  the  earliest  on  the  subject,  shows  that  something  quite 
noteworthy  has  occurred.  By  Adelekans  account,  black  men  of  the  SPCBC 
after  the  MMM  increased  their  religious  activity  and  strengthened  bonds 
with  fellow  congregants  and  family.  At  the  same  time,  and  contrary  to  what 
many  critics  predicted,  black  women  within  SPCBC,  none  of  whom  pre¬ 
sumably  attended  the  March,  more  strongly  asserted  the  value  of  their  po¬ 
sitions  and  contributions  within  the  church.  Whether  the  case  of  the  SPCBC 
is  typical  will  remain  unknown  until  other  scholars  follow  Adetokunbo 
Adelekans  example.  In  any  case,  what  the  ultimate  effect  the  MMM  will  have 
on  black  cultural  and  religious  politics  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
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Response  to  the  Respondents 

ADETOKUNBO  ADELEKAN 


Koinonia  Journal  has  always  provided  searching  and  provoca- 
tive  intellectual  fellowship.  No  doubt,  the  engaging  commentaries  and  en¬ 
lightening  viewpoints  set  forth  at  this  year’s  Fall  Forum  were  true  to  form.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  various  critical  responses  to  my  paper,  titled  “The 
Million  Man  March:  Christian  Appropriation  and  Transformation.”  All  of 
the  respondents  evidenced  a  high  level  of  intellectual  seriousness,  creative 
analysis,  and  philosophical  vision,  forcing  me  to  think  more  deeply  about 
the  theological,  mythological,  and  political  significance  of  ritual  appropria¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  public  theology,  civil  religion,  and  ecumenical  formations. 
In  general,  the  Fall  Forum  created  the  discursive  and  dialogical  space 
needed  for  creative  engagement  on  crucial  matters  concerning  the  future  of 
American  civilization  in  light  of  its  volatile  past  and  explosive  present.  In 
this  “response  to  the  respondents,”  I  highlight  what  I  see  as  some  of  the 
significant  and  constructive  contributions  to  the  discussion  and  offer  some 
of  personal  reservations  about  the  respective  responses. 


ZAHEER  ALI 

Zaheer  Ali  takes  us  into  the  pre-March  history  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
(NOI).  By  providing  an  acute  summary  of  its  relatively  rapid  ascendancy, 
Ali  highlights  the  pivotal  events  that  shaped  the  NOTs  present  institu¬ 
tional  identity.  In  addition,  Ali  offers  informative  and  liberating  insights 
into  the  crucial  role  that  Minister  Farrakhan  played  as  the  chief  organizer, 
spokesperson,  and  major  representative  of  the  Million  Man  March.  Finally, 
by  noting  the  work  of  the  Reverends  Hycel  B.  Taylor  and  James  Bevel,  Ali 
brings  to  the  fore  some  important  facets  of  the  historical  construction  of 
the  theme  of  the  March — acknowledging  both  its  pluralistic  influences 
and  its  ecumenical  complexion. 
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To  engage  the  African  American  appropriation  of  the  MMM  phenom¬ 
enologically  requires  great  sophistication  in  a  variety  of  different  theoreti¬ 
cal  procedures  and  explanatory  forms.  I  would  like  to  extend  and  comple¬ 
ment  Ali  s  analysis  by  accenting  the  hybrid  character  of  the  NOTs  transfor¬ 
mational  modalities.  I  affirm  Ali  s  assertion  that  the  NOTs  and  Farrakhans 
impact  on  the  March  were  indispensable,  while  yet  acknowledging  that 
many  of  the  interpretive  strategies,  liturgical  styles,  and  mythic  traditions 
deployed  by  Farrakhan  and  the  NOI  were  developed  within  a  largely  non- 
Islamic  cultural  and  discursive  space.  In  other  words,  the  ecumenism  of  the 
March  is  more  than  “an  extension  of  NOI  theology”  (Ali  2000:39).  The  NOI 
borrows  liberally  and  creatively  from  a  wide  variety  of  equally  hybrid  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  traditions.  For  example,  the  “March”  in  the  African  Ameri¬ 
can  experience — popularized  mostly  by  the  wider  African  American  reli¬ 
gious  community,  what  can  be  termed  the  “Church  in  the  African  Ameri¬ 
can  Community” — is  a  social  act  signifying  the  pilgrimages  of  power, 
progress,  and  protest  of  a  wide  coalition  of  peoples  and  groups.  As  I  see  it, 
the  March  functions  as  an  expression  of  what  Max  Weber  called  “social 
heroism,”  accenting  the  willingness  of  a  people  (not  just  the  leaders  acting 
as  a  single  historical  personage)  to  contradict  a  social  order  rather  than  con¬ 
firm  it.^ 

The  success  of  the  NOI,  in  other  words,  depended  in  part  on  its  capacity 
to  draw  value  and  vigor  from  a  broad  constituency  dissatisfied  with  its  so¬ 
cial  environment.  In  addition,  many  of  the  liturgical  forms  and  exegetical 
styles  employed  by  the  NOI  were  specifically  African  American  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  broader  Christian  tradition.  One  wonders  if  Ali’s  methodologi¬ 
cal  choice  to  focus  almost  solely  on  Farrakhan  and  the  NOI  overlooks  the 
crucial  and  perhaps  indispensable  role  that  grassroots  organizations,  civic 
agents,  cultural  groups,  churches,  synagogues,  and  mosques — in  short, 
black  civil  society — played  in  the  construction,  mediation,  and  instantiation 
of  the  March’s  ethos. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  wise  to  give  special  credit  to  the  several  pastors,  pa¬ 
rishioners,  intellectuals,  social  activists,  and  “just  plain  regular  folk”  who 
refused  to  denounce  Farrakhan  and  play  “patriot  games”  within  the  main- 

^See  Mike  Dyson,  Reflecting  Black:  African  American  Cultural  Criticism  (Minne¬ 
apolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1993),  225-8.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of 
Weber  s  use  of  social  heroism,  see  Paul  G.  King,  Kent  Maynard,  and  David  O. 
Woodyard,  Risking  Liberation:  Middle  Class  Powerlessness  and  Social  Heroism  (At¬ 
lanta:  John  Knox,  1988). 
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Stream  media.  Many  African  Americans  harbored  a  homespun  “hermeneu¬ 
tics  of  suspicion”  towards  the  American  racial  economy,  while  also  critically 
advancing  the  March.  In  addition,  a  diverse  range  of  religious  leaders,  intel¬ 
lectuals,  and  community  activists  both  scrutinized  and  supported  the  event. 
Among  these  are  Dr.  Jeremiah  Wright  (Trinity  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Chicago,  Illinois),  the  Reverend  Cecil  Murray  (First  African  Methodist 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  California),  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  A1  Sharpton.  In  addition,  such  intellectuals  as  Alice  Walker,  Geneva 
Smitherman,  Maya  Angelou,  Theodore  Walker,  Eric  Michael  Dyson,  An¬ 
thony  Finn,  and  Cornel  West  provided  both  celebratory  and  critical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  March.  One  black  intellectual  and  community  developer, 
Toby  Sanders,  among  thousands  of  others,  closed  down  his  shop  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  in  order  to  observe  the  event.  In  short,  the  NOI,  the  Church  in  the 
African  American  community,  and  many  other  groups  in  black  civil  soci¬ 
ety  worked  creatively  and  ecumenically  to  program  the  March. 


JACO  HAMMAN 

The  use  of  theory  in  the  examination  of  African  American  identity  may 
be  a  rewarding  or  regretful  enterprise  depending  upon  how,  why,  and 
where  the  theory  is  being  managed  or  salvaged.  At  its  best,  theory  may 
bring  into  relief  certain  dimensions  of  a  people  s  intricate  historical  and 
cultural  identity.  At  its  worst,  it  may  present  injurious  biases,  distort  com¬ 
plex  struggles,  romanticize  contradictory  uncertain  futures,  suffocate  lay¬ 
ered  subjects,  or  do  all  of  the  above.  In  short,  the  use  of  theory  may  lead 
either  to  “green  pastures”  or  to  the  “field  of  blood.”  Perhaps  no  single 
theory  or  combination  of  theories  will  prove  sufficient  to  illumine  the 
evolving  dramas  of  a  dynamic  historical  community.  The  best  we  can 
hope  for  are  enabling  illuminations  and  guiding  affirmations  that  may  lead 
towards  truth,  wisdom,  and  healing. 

When  read  in  light  of  the  above,  Jaco  Hammans  use  of  Reedian  and 
Winnicottian  theory  to  examine  the  performance  and  perspective  of  black 
men  in  their  appropriation  of  the  ritual  of  the  MMM  is  both  profound  and 
problematic.  It  is  profound  because  when  employed  carefully  and  with  great 
precision  it  may  yield  powerful  clues  to  the  myriad  ways  in  which  some  black 
men  develop  a  mature  sense  of  self  in  the  processes  of  social  adjustment  and 
social  amelioration.  Hammans  sensitive  intellectual  posture  and  use  of 
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theory  allows  him  to  affirm  the  existential  value  and  social  utility  of  ritual 
without  overlooking  its  tendency  to  become  calcified,  idolized,  and  coun¬ 
terproductive.  Moreover,  I  find  Hammans  use  of  “symbolic  activity”  and 
“work  activity”  quite  revealing.  Seen  in  this  dual  role,  the  MMM  functions 
in  at  least  two  crucial  ways.  First,  in  the  life  of  SPCBC  it  may  serve  as  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  for  the  creation,  sustenance,  and  reformation  of  communal  iden¬ 
tity  through  the  creative  construction  of  myth.  Second,  it  may  have  allowed 
certain  identities  a  creative  passageway  into  a  wider  community  of  ideas, 
institutions,  symbols,  structures,  and  program  paradigms.  This  is  done  by 
affirming  what  Winnicott  calls  “work  activity,”  a  process  by  which  an  iden¬ 
tity  may  seek  to  modify,  transform,  or  revolutionize  one  circumstances  re¬ 
lation  to  a  broader  complex  of  events. 

However,  Hamman’s  use  of  Winnicott  s  model  is  also  problematic.  One 
must  certainly  have  some  reservations  about  the  value  and  efficacy  of  a  psy¬ 
choanalytic  theory  based  on  child  development  to  explore  the  complicated 
and  multi-faceted  dynamics  of  black  men  as  a  collective  identity  in  North 
America.  The  Winnicottian  model  begins  with  the  individual  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
alization  and  then  proceeds  to  regression  and  dependence  before  reaching  the 
nadir  of  identification.  After  the  stage  of  identification,  the  individual  reas¬ 
sumes  the  upward  climb  through  transformation,  and  then  back  to  realiza¬ 
tion.  However,  when  applied  to  the  complex  and  varied  history  of  African 
American  men,  this  theory  becomes  highly  circumspect.  One  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  locate  a  historical  period  in  which  black  men  enjoyed  a  healthy  re¬ 
lationship  with  North  American  civilization.  Of  course,  one  could  respond  by 
saying  that  the  initial  stage  does  not  matter  as  long  as  the  chief  end  is  “final 
realization.”  However,  such  a  response  confuses  means  with  ends.  The  more 
realistic  and  practical  goal  may  have  been  to  create  independent,  critical,  and 
conversational  space  as  means  to  contest  the  regnant  social  norms  of  a  soci¬ 
ety.  Some  would  consider  it  utopian,  even  suicidal,  to  work  towards  restora¬ 
tion  or  “realization”  in  a  society  in  which  one  exists  as  the  repressed  “other.” 
Such  a  model  underestimates  the  deep  suspicion  of  black  men  towards  main¬ 
stream  social  arrangements  and  cultural  affiliations.  Moreover,  such  a  theory 
elides  the  complex  dimensions  and  divergent  appropriations  of  the  March, 
presenting  it  as  a  unified  monolith  with  a  singular  theme. 

Historically,  most  black  men  have  existed  at  the  underside  of  a  seemingly 
impermeable  and  unrepentant,  recalcitrant  civilization,  forced  to  cope  daily 
with  the  “absolute  terror”  that  such  a  history  affords.  Furthermore,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  “regression  to  dependence,”  which  both  Winnicott  and  Hamman 
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prefer,  overlooks  the  structural  elements  that  occasioned  the  March.  Such 
language,  to  be  useful,  must  take  account  of  the  complex  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  structures  of  domination  and  hierarchies  of  exclusion 
have  functioned  to  alienate  and  disempower  black  men,  as  well  as  the  cre¬ 
ative  ways  in  which  black  men  have  maneuvered,  managed,  and  manipu¬ 
lated  these  structures  en  route  to  self-healing,  communal  adjustment,  and 
social  integration.  My  point  here  is  that  such  a  theory  ignores  the  structural 
conditions  that  created  the  need  for  a  march  by  focusing  on  social  subjects 
while  ignoring  social  circumstances. 

Paradoxically,  Winnicott  s  model  takes  a  stab  at  black  masculinity,  while 
privileging  it.  By  using  a  psychological  model  based  on  the  development  of 
an  infant  in  process,  Hamman  presents  black  men  as  subjects,  underdevel¬ 
oped  subjects  (ruthless)  in  search  of  attention  and  recognition  from  a  fully 
develop  mother  (Ruth/ America).  This,  however,  begs  the  question;  perhaps 
it  maybe  the  other  way  around.  America  may  need  to  do  the  maturing  in  the 
process  of  restoration  with  black  men.  Of  course,  this  may  mean  that  at  the 
point  where  this  occurs  it  ceases  to  be  America.  By  using  Winnicott  in  this 
way,  black  men  become  the  starting  point  of  the  analysis  of  Americas  great¬ 
est  anxiety:  Race.  Any  understanding  of  the  complex  dynamic  of  race  must 
begin  not  with  the  “victims  of  democracy”  but  with  contradictions  inher¬ 
ent  in  American  society. 

Hamman  also  states  that  capacity  for  concern  was  either  absent  or  “fro¬ 
zen”  through  societal  and  interpersonal  forces.  However,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  this  capacity  was  not  “frozen”  before  the  March  but  was  present  in  a 
voracious  way.  The  organizers  of  the  March  reified  the  ritual  of  the  March 
in  the  African  American  experience  by  tapping  into  a  passionate  well  of 
feelings,  memories,  and  cultural  practices.  Seen  in  this  way  the  March 
functioned  not  as  the  melting  of  a  “frozen”  capacity  among  black  men  but 
as  the  public,  corporate  instantiation  of  a  highly  developed  (though 
wounded)  sense  of  ethical  responsibility.  From  this  perspective,  respon¬ 
sibility  did  not  meet  black  men  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  DC;  it  drove 
them  there. 


CALLIE  PLUNKET 

Callie  Plunkett’s  penetrating  analysis  highlights  critical  issues  concerning 
male  appropriation  of  the  ritual,  inter-ethnic  relations,  and  the  significance 
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of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  shaping  of  African  American  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  Her  cautions  are  timely  and  wise  and  must  be  taken  seriously 
First,  Plunkett  rightly  cautions  any  church  that  appropriates  the  MMM  as  a 
transforming  ritual  to  take  self- inventory  of  the  tendency  to  reify  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  status  of  women.  Indeed,  it  should  be  deemed  a  moral  failure  if  the 
March  elevates  black  men  by  enervating  black  women.  History  teaches  us 
that  the  spiritual,  psychic,  and  physical  costs  of  such  affairs  are  too  high. 
However,  Plunkett  s  conviction  that  “the  MMM  itself  was  a  march  for  men” 
reflects  a  misunderstanding  of  the  particularities  of  African  American  cul¬ 
ture,  a  naivete  of  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  relationships  between  black 
men  and  women,  and  a  tendency  to  distort  the  meaning  and  message  of  the 
March. 

Appropriation  of  the  MMM  at  any  level  warrants  critical  interrogation; 
however,  to  reduce  the  March  to  an  exercise  in  male  domination  is  unfair. 
The  MMM  was  not  simply  a  “march  for  men,”  but  rather  a  March  for  the 
various  and  diverse  African  American  communities  that  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  historic  inequalities  that  characterize  an  intensely  insecure  na¬ 
tion.^  It  was  an  exercise  in  atonement,  recovery,  and  redemption  for  Afri¬ 
can  American  men — an  attempt  to  create  what  Garth  Baker-FIetcher  calls 


^For  some  responsible  treatments  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  March,  see 
Theodore  Walker  Jr,  “Can  a  Million  Black  Men  Be  Good  News?  A  Great  Cloud  of 
Witnesses  to  the  Affirmative,”  in  Black  Religion  After  The  Million  Man  March.  In 
addition,  there  are  some  theorists  within  the  African  American  community  that 
were  highly  critical  of  the  cultural  practices  that  the  March  replicated.  See,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Abominations  of  a  Million  Men;  Reflection  on  a  Silent  Minority”  by  Victor 
Anderson  in  Black  Religion  After  the  Million  Man  March.  Here,  I  quote  Anderson  at 
length:  “As  a  symbolic  event  in  the  history  of  African  American  mass  mobilizations, 
the  Million  Man  March  is  less  than  fulfilling  of  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  the  historic 
civil-rights  Marches  on  Washington  D.C.,  in  the  I960  s.  Those  marches  represented 
an  inclusive  claim  to  the  human  and  civil  rights  of  all  African  Americans.  A  univer¬ 
sal  message  resounded  from  the  speeches  of  the  1960  s.  Redemption  and  atonement 
were  truly  communal  possibilities  on  those  movements.  The  Million  Man  March 
was  a  symbolic  event.  However,  what  its  symbolic  significance  is  will  become  the 
critical  discourse  of  many  cultural  critiques  in  the  future.  In  the  end,  I  think  each 
man  must  account  for  his  own  abominations.  However,  the  Million  Man  March 
offered  no  atonement  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  lives  lost,  brutalized 
and  alienated  by  the  black  community’s  and  its  religious  leaders’  silence  about  ho¬ 
mophobia  and  homosexuality  in  our  community.  That  is  an  abomination”  (Ander¬ 
son  1998:26). 
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“exodus  space,”  a  communal  space  in  which  human  beings  can  recreate 
themselves  en-route  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  full  human  potential.^ 

There  were  several  highly  regarded  women  leaders,  writers  and  theolo¬ 
gians  who  expressed  affirmation  for  the  march.  Alice  Walker,  for  example, 
writes  about  the  serious  need  for  a  movement  of  care  and  concern  in  color¬ 
ful  and  moving  language.  She  writes: 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  black  men  regroup  as  black  men: 
until  they  can  talk  to  each  other,  cry  with  each  other,  hug  and  kiss 
each  other,  they  will  never  know  how  to  do  these  things  with  me.  I 
know  whole  black  men  can  exist,  and  I  want  to  see  and  enjoy  them. . . 

.  I  send  a  prayer  to  my  brothers:  that  you  continue  to  open  to  each 
other  and  to  bless  ourselves.  Continue  to  let  go  of  fear.  Continue  to 
insist  on  truth  and  trust  (Walker  1996:24). 


Karen  Baker-Fletcher,  a  highly  regarded  theologian  and  ethicist,  may  also  be 
read  in  light  of  Plunkett  s  comments.  She  writes: 

Most  black  women  in  the  community  were  positive  about  the  March 
and  were  supportive  of  it  as  an  opportunity  for  growth  and  healing. 
While  a  few  black  women  have  criticized  the  March  for  being  a  Mil¬ 
lion  Man  March  and  not  “a  million  black  people”  march,  like  Alice 
Walker  I  support  an  occasional  gender-particular  sojourn  for  healing 
and  wholeness  as  long  as  the  final  goal  is  to  work  in  with  entire  com¬ 
munities  male  and  female  (K.  Baker-Fletcher  1996:81). 


Baker-Fletcher  continues: 

From  a  womanist  perspective,  it  makes  sense  that  black  men  should 
be  separate,  occasionally,  for  reasons  of  health.  Meditation  on  mens 
issues,  means,  problems,  and  men’s  need  for  repentance,  forgiveness 

^G.  Baker-Fletcher  1 998:28-3 1 .  Also,  Salim  Faraji  writes  the  following  comments 
about  the  importance  of  the  March  for  the  various  African  American  communities: 
“The  Million  Man  March  was  a  mass  ritual  that  summoned  African  American  men 
to  experience  the  therapeutic  power  of  atonement  and  reconciliation.  The  fragmen¬ 
tation  and  despair  of  our  communities  required  an  exercise  in  acknowledgement 
and  confession  of  wrongs  and  mending  of  community  brokenness  and  failed  prom¬ 
ises”  (Faraji  1998:70). 
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and  renewal  is  a  movement  toward  health  for  black  men  that  directly 
affects  the  entire  community  if  commitments  are  kept,  black  men  need 
to  focus  on  their  own  needs  for  growth  and  healing  on  occasion  just 
as  black  women  need  to  focus  on  theirs.  Only  then  can  we  work  more 
effectively  for  one  another  (1996:80-1). 

Apart  from  commenting  about  the  male-female  dynamics  of  the  March’s 
domination,  Plunkett  comments  that  the  term  “Hebraic  chauvinism”  is  in¬ 
appropriate,  because  after  the  Babylonian  exile  they  were  called  Jews. 
Plunkett’s  caution  at  this  juncture  is  welcomed  and  warranted.  However,  she 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  only  after  the  period  of  exile  that  Israel  was  most 
concerned  about  boundaries.  On  this  point,  I  have  profound  reservations. 
Israel’s  preoccupation  with  national  self-definition  and  self-elevation  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Israelite  exceptionalism  was  also  present 
in  David’s  ascendancy  to  the  throne.  At  least  one  Israelite  tradition  seemed 
to  have  been  concerned  with  boundaries  as  they  took  form  in  quests  for 
nationhood,  themes  of  election,  and  expressions  of  chosenness.  Indeed, 
more  than  a  few  of  the  debates  today  concern  how  the  several  representa¬ 
tions  of  modern  Jewishness  draw  from  both  the  pre-exilic  and  post-exilic 
periods.  In  using  the  term  chauvinism,  it  was  my  intention  to  denote  the 
exceptionalist  sensibilities  of  a  people,  community,  or  culture.  It  is  not  a 
pejorative  term,  although  it  may  signify  exclusivist  cultural  practices,  pro¬ 
vincial  political  policies,  or  parochial  worldviews. 

I  used  the  term  “Biblical  religion”  to  describe  historical  communities  that 
selectively  draw  metaphysical  insight  and  moral  inspiration  from  the  tran¬ 
scendent  God  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks,  the  transcendent  one  who  is  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  reality.  This  term  was  popularized 
by  Paul  Tillich  and  highlights  the  notion  that  the  biblical  account  is  simul¬ 
taneously  a  disclosure  of  God’s  purposes  and  a  record  of  a  community’s  or 
tradition’s  accommodation  or  rejection  of  those  purposes. 

Owing  to  my  use  of  Biblical  religion  and  Hebraic  chauvinism,  Plunkett 
questions  my  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament.  One  aim 
of  the  essay  was  to  show  how  expressions  of  Old  Testament  exceptionalism 
continue  to  influence  the  appropriation  techniques  of  modern  religious 
communities,  in  this  case,  Jewish  and  African  American  ones."^  One  way  to 

'^See  Theophus  Smith,  Conjuring  Culture:  Biblical  formations  of  Black  America 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994);  Black  Religion  Black  Radicalism:  An  In- 
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achieve  this  aim  is  through  juxtaposition  and  comparison,  showing  how 
both  the  NOI  and  the  Israelite  community  have  incorporated  themes  of 
exceptionalism  in  the  formation  of  a  religio-cultural  identity.  Traditional 
modes  of  incorporation  and  translation  may  be  liberating  or  debilitating, 
harmful  or  healthy,  depending  on  who  is  reinventing,  recovering,  and  re¬ 
hearsing  them.  Moreover,  to  argue  that  such  engagement  undervalues  the 
importance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  ignore  the  strong  influence  biblical 
themes  have  had  on  the  shaping  of  the  African  American  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  consciousness. 5 

Finally,  to  argue  that  the  prophetic  framework  of  Jesus  Christ  tempers 
one’s  chauvinistic  impulse  is  a  testament  of  faith — a  commitment  to  a  way 
of  life — not  a  philosophical  justification.  It  is  to  recognize  that  the  terror, 
which  is  incarnated  in  the  subaltern  self,  is  not  final  and  all  encompassing. 
It  accepts  the  fact  that  moral  vanity  plagues  even  the  oppressed,  and  that  the 
wounds  that  occasion  this  vanity  can  only  be  made  whole  by  the  universal 
balm  of  love.  As  Origen,  Athanasius,  Troeltsch,  Tillich,  and  others  have 
taught  us,  all  theological  discourse  is  incarnated  discourse  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  Revelation  is  embodied  communal  language.  Or,  put  an¬ 
other  way.  Divine  disclosure  implies  “accommodation”  (Calvin)  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  human  reason.  The  fact  that  a  community  embraces  a  love-ethic 
does  not  abstract  it  from  the  exigencies  of  time  and  space.  Rarely — if  ever — 
have  human  quests  for  betterment  and  amelioration  been  free  of  perverse 
appropriations.  The  marriage  of  wisdom  and  the  world  produces  the  child 
of  deliverance  that  always  carries  with  it  the  genes  of  violence.  Violence  is  a 
by-product  of  history.  A  recognition  of  this  sober  truth  mandates  the  em- 

terpretation  of  the  Religious  History  of  Afro-American  People.  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis, 
1983). 

^Several  authors  have  provided  fine  treatments  of  the  powerful  ways  in  which 
African  American  thinkers,  preachers,  and  writers  “work”  and  “play”  with  biblical 
personages  and  stories  for  the  purposes  of  mythic  and  dramatic  performance.  See 
Robert  A.  Bennet,  “Black  Experience  and  the  Bible,”  Theology  Today  27  (January 
1971 );  Lawrence  Levine,  Black  Culture  and  Black  Consciousness:  Afro-American  Folk 
Thought  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1977); 
“Ethiopia  Shall  Soon  Stretch  Forth  Her  Hands:  Black  Destiny  in  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  America,”  in  The  Evangelical  Tradition  in  America,  ed.  Leonard  Sweet  (Macon, 
GA.:  Mercer  University  Press,  1984).  Classic  texts  include  David  Walker s  Appeal,  ed. 
Charles  Wiltse,  1839  reprint  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1965);  Howard  Thurman, 
Deep  River  and  the  Negro  Spiritual  Speaks  of  Life  and  Death  (Richmond,  ID:  Friends 
United,  1983). 
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brace  of  a  love-ethic  as  a  critical  yet  constructive  moral  resource  that 
relativizes  every  push  towards  perfection.  This  check  is  warranted  for  any 
living  tradition,  the  Israelite  community,  the  Academy,  the  NOI,  and  the 
SPCBC. 


SAMUEL  ROBERTS 

Samuel  Roberts  raises  crucial  questions  concerning  the  historical  significance 
of  the  March.  Specifically,  Roberts  wonders  to  “what  degree  the  transforma¬ 
tive  experience  of  the  March  encouraged  the  SPCBC  to  embark  on  radical  and 
experimental  community  building.”  As  Roberts  reminds  us,  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  March  should  be  investigated  through  a  broad,  flexible,  and 
multifaceted  historical  prism.  We  may  do  well  to  note,  however,  that  this  ritual 
performance  exists  as  a  particular  (and  I  might  add  peculiar)  instantiation  of 
a  wide  range  of  oppositional  activities  SPCBC  has  enacted  in  regards  to 
Brooklyn’s  political  arrangements.  The  social  energy  mobilized  on  October 
i6  was  the  product  of  a  long-standing  commitment  to  social  justice. 

The  deeper  accent  of  Robert’s  question,  however,  concerns  the  complex 
intermixture  of  culture  building  and  political  reconstruction  (assuming  our 
conceptions  share  some  family  resemblance)  in  African  American  cultural 
history.  As  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  V.P.  Franklin,  Peter  Paris,  Cornel  West,  and 
Molefi  Asante  have  reminded  us,  African  American  political  commitments 
cannot  be  abstracted  from  their  unique  historico-cultural  matrix — the 
deep,  yet  ever-changing  array  of  symbolic  pillars,  mythological  systems,  and 
ritual  enactments — that  structure  and  legitimate  a  particular  way  of  life  for 
a  people.  Aware  of  the  potency  of  symbolic  power,  March  organizers  both 
on  the  national  level  and  at  SPCBC  sought  to  mediate  the  “dichotomy”  be¬ 
tween  culture  and  politics.  Hence,  by  developing  transgressive  and  progres¬ 
sive  modalities  based  on  the  manipulation  of  symbol,  myth,  and  ritual,  the 
organizers  of  the  March  aimed  to  engender  and  organize  the  social  energy 
necessary  for  communal  rehabilitation  and  moral  atonement.  Perhaps  the 
primary  aim  of  the  March  was  not  to  restructure  fundamental  “political” 
arrangements  in  the  way  that  Roberts  and  I  desire.^  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  lacked  counter-hegemonic  flavor.  For  some,  it  was  a  time  to  re- 

^Understandings  of  how  the  MMM  was  “political”  are  varied  and  complex.  Some 
opine  that  for  black  men  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  such  an  important  gathering  un- 
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fleet  on  personal,  familial,  and  group  pasts,  re-member  disparate  or  frag¬ 
mented  relationships,  re-sist  the  everyday  impositions  of  a  regimented  way 
of  life,  and  re-present  communal  solidarity  and  vitality.  These  subversive 
exercises  of  moral  renewal  and  psychic  reorientation  often  signify  discrete 
subversive  “political”  moments  in  the  lives  of  adherents  that  indirectly  cre¬ 
ate  the  space  for  wholesale  political  revisions.  Acts  that  seem  singular  and 
random  often  serve  to  keep  alive  the  prophetic  impulse  that  is  indispensable 
for  long-term  political  change.  Seen  in  this  way,  cultural  activity  and  politi¬ 
cal  practice  are  inseparable  spheres  of  life. 

These  “small  victories,”  to  borrow  the  title  of  Samuel  Freedman’s  poi¬ 
gnant  work,  are  suggestive  of  progressive  and  democratic  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  formations  in  Brooklyn.  Briefly,  I  will  mention  three  elements  of  hope 
regarding  progressive  political  change  in  SPCBC’s  East  New  York  commu¬ 
nity.  First,  the  symbolic  (now  mythic)  gathering  of  a  million  African  Ameri¬ 
can  men  at  the  nation’s  capital  represented  a  public  display  of  corporate 
unity  based  on  either  common  pain,  shared  history,  or  specific  lifestyles  and 
unique  outlooks.  The  continued  reenactment  of  this  ritual  at  the  local  level 
at  SPCBC  reorients  and  renews  the  commitment  to  community.  Second,  as 
a  result  of  the  march,  the  broader  community  at  SPCBC  has  sought  to  in¬ 
crease  voter  registration  and  participation  among  the  constituents  of 
Brooklyn’s  East  New  York  community  and  to  expand  the  quality  (moral  and 
economic  most  notably)  of  life  in  the  community  by  affecting  housing  de¬ 
velopments,  monitoring  the  effects  of  new  commercial  initiatives,  and  pro¬ 
gramming  social  infrastructure  that  meet  the  needs  of  East  New  York  resi¬ 
dences.  Perhaps  most  significantly,  SPCBC  has  entered  into  inter-ethnic  and 
inter-faith  coalitions  with  other  churches,  mosques,  and  civic  groups  that 
share  similar  commitments  to  social  justice,  political  reconstruction,  and 
community  development. 


dermined  a  social  ethos  by  undermining  social  expectation.  Others  view  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  thousands  of  black  men  and  women  who  refused  to  work  in  the  event  as 
political.  Still  others  see  the  monies  collected  by  the  NOI  to  be  a  political  act.  Large- 
scale  structural  change  will  no  doubt  take  longer  to  implement  and  such  change 
may  be  less  discernible  and  traceable  owing  to  a  host  of  factors.  It  would  be  hard  to 
trace  and  future  political  revolutionary  activity  to  a  single  event. 
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Public  Theologies  and  Presidential  Apologies: 
Perspectives  on  the  Clinton  Scandals 

A  REVIEW  ESSAY  BY  SCOTT  R.  PAETH 


From  the  Eye  of  the  Storm:  A  Pastor  to  the  President  Speaks  Out.  By  J.  Philip 
Wogaman.  Westminster  John  Knox,  1998, 139  pages. 

Judgment  Day  at  the  White  House.  Edited  by  Gabriel  Fackre.  Eerdmans,  1999, 
190  pages. 

I  can  remember  sitting  in  front  of  the  television  with  a  friend  of  mine  over 
a  year  ago,  watching  Bill  Clinton’s  stilted  confession  to  the  nation.  When  he 
admitted  that  he  had  in  fact  had  a  sexual  relationship  with  Monica  Lewinsky, 
I  experienced  a  profound  lack  of  surprise  and  shock.  I  had  assumed  since 
the  previous  January  that  something  had  in  fact  happened  between  the  two 
of  them,  and  my  greatest  desire  was  to  know  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  This, 
alas,  was  not  to  be;  the  tidal  wave  of  reaction  that  followed  from  his  confes¬ 
sion,  the  Starr  Report,  and  the  subsequent  impeachment  trial  confirmed  for 
me  my  suspicion  that  nothing  good  could  come  from  knowing  more  details. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  whose  sensibilities  were  fundamentally  offended 
by  the  entire  episode.  Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  was  forced,  against  his  will, 
to  offer  up  ethical  reflection  on  what  the  entire  scandal  meant  for  Christians. 
The  news  stations  were  filled  week  after  week  with  religious  figures  and 
moralists  giving  their  opinions  on  the  matter.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  not 
worth  the  time  spent  watching  it.  Yet,  two  contributions  to  the  Christian 
reflection  on  the  scandal  are  worth  commentary,  though  for  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  reasons. 

Philip  Wogaman’s  From  the  Eye  of  the  Storm  views  the  Clinton/Lewinsky 
scandal  from  the  “insider’s”  perspective.  As  the  pastor  of  Foundry  Methodist 
Church  in  Washington,  D.C.  (the  President’s  church),  Wogaman  writes  his 
book  from  the  unique  vantage  point  of  the  “president’s  pastor.”  This  is  an 
intriguing  but  odd  marketing  ploy,  however,  since  Wogaman  makes  it  clear 
up  front  that  his  book  does  not  contain  any  confidential  conversations  be- 
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tween  he  and  Clinton.  What  he  does  offer  is  a  spirited  apologia  for  Clinton, 
and  his  own  ethical  reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  scandal  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity. 

As  a  reflection  on  the  issues  at  stake,  From  the  Eye  of  the  Storm  is  well 
presented  and  executed,  but  as  an  apologia,  it  frequently  seems  far,/flr  to 
generous  to  Clinton  and  much  too  willing  to  reduce  the  Christian  ethical 
imperatives  at  issue  to  a  simple  demand  for  “forgiveness”  and  a  call  for  “heal¬ 
ing”  without  a  necessary  demand  for  responsibility  and  judgment.  Wogaman 
often  seems  too  close  to  the  central  figure  in  the  drama  and  incapable  of  the 
critical  distance  necessary  for  a  fair  assessment  of  the  scandal,  and  one  is 
left  wondering  if  this  is  the  best  an  ethicist  as  well  respected  as  Wogaman 
can  provide. 

Wogaman  frames  the  issue  this  way:  “Will  we  be  a  society  that  is  grounded 
in  compassion  and  a  generous  spirit ...  or  will  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  hard-hearted”  (FES,  49).  The  White  House  prayer  breakfast,  at 
which  Clinton  pled  for  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  the  nation,  exemplifies 
the  first  way  for  Wogaman,  while  the  Starr  report  and  the  spectacle  surround¬ 
ing  it,  exemplifies  the  second. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  Wogaman  does  not  simply  gloss  over  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  Clintons  infidelity.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  considers  Clintons  affair 
to  be  a  grave  sin  and  a  symptom  of  larger  problems  of  character  for  Clinton, 
and  for  our  entire  society.  Nevertheless,  he  relativizes  Clintons  sins  in  light 
of  the  demand  for  forgiveness,  and  agrees  with  the  assessment  that  Clintons 
sins  are  “indefensible,  but  not  unforgivable”  (FES,  55).  He  avers  that 
Clintons  public  plea  for  forgiveness  was  a  sign  of  genuine  repentance  and 
thus  sufficient  grounds  for  Christians  and  other  people  of  good  will  to  offer 
Clinton  their  forgiveness.  He  may  well  be  right  on  this  score.  However,  in 
light  of  the  well-earned  reputation  for  insincerity  that  has  tainted  his  entire 
presidency,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  genuineness  of  Clintons  actions  on 
any  occasion. 

Wogaman  is  also  unconvincing  in  his  analysis  of  the  legal  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  perjury  and  obstruction  of  justice  charges.  While  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  he  is  not  well  qualified  to  judge  the  legal  issues,  he  seems  far  too 
eager  to  give  Clinton  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  his  verbal 
acrobatics  did  or  did  not  break  the  law.  Furthermore,  he  is  too  ready  to  ex¬ 
cuse  Clintons  behavior  on  the  grounds  that  “the  issue  is  not  that  some  poli¬ 
ticians  are  absolutely  truthful  while  others  are  basically  dishonest.  It  is  rather 
a  question  of  more  or  less,  a  question  of  degree”  (FES,  66). 
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Wogamans  analysis  is  somewhat  more  persuasive  when  he  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  president  himself  and  onto  the  public  reception  of 
the  scandal.  He  points  out  that,  while  the  “intervening  elites”  of  the  pundit 
class  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence  were  calling  quite  loudly  for 
Clinton’s  removal,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  giving  Clinton  quite  high  rat¬ 
ings.  The  public  at  large  interpreted  the  events  in  Washington  as  being,  not 
about  perjury  and  obstruction,  but  about  sex.  And  as  long  as  that  perception 
held,  opinion  polls  found  Clinton’s  approval  ratings  extraordinarily  high  and 
Congress’s  extraordinarily  low.  This  fact  disturbs  Wogaman,  for  it  suggests 
that  “there  are  many  people  who  do  not  consider  sexual  morality  impor¬ 
tant”  (FES,  77).  Wogaman  insists  that,  even  if  this  case  were  solely  about  sex, 
it  would  still  matter  ethically,  for  “one  does  not  have  to  be  moralistic  or  self- 
righteous  to  see  that  monogamous,  committed  love  is  the  best  setting  for 
sexual  activity,  and  that  there  are  moral  risks  in  looser  behavior”  (FES,  78). 

Wogaman  also  correctly  reflects  the  agonized  relationship  between 
Clinton  and  the  country.  He  points  out  that  many  people  have  been  willing 
to  give  Clinton  a  free  pass  on  this  issue  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
economy  and  his  obvious  skill  as  a  national  leader.  However,  Wogaman 
thinks  that  there  is  more  to  it  than  simply  a  machiavellian  calculation  that 
Clinton’s  morality  does  not  matter  as  long  as  the  Dow  stays  high:  “People 
might  not  be  quite  so  grief-stricken  about  this  if  they  didn’t,  at  some  level, 
really  like  this  man”  (FES,  81).  Because  Clinton  portrays  himself  effectively  as 
somebody  who  genuinely  “feels  the  pain”  of  those  to  whom  he  is  talking,  many 
people  have  a  very  real  perception  that  he  cares  about  them.  While  this  is 
frequently  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  depths  of  Clinton’s  hypocrisy,  Wogaman 
takes  it  as  the  true  compass  of  Clinton’s  character. 

Wogaman  further  rightly  points  to  the  public’s  legitimate  concerns  about 
the  way  in  which  the  investigation  took  place.  A  great  deal  of  the  public  aver¬ 
sion  to  impeachment  comes  from  the  widely-held  belief  that  this  was  not 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  when  they  envisioned  an  im¬ 
peachment  for  “high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.”  Moreover,  Ken  Starr’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  entire  investigation,  but  especially  the  Monica  Lewinsky  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  turned  many  people’s  stomachs.  He  seemed  less  like  an  objective 
assessor  of  facts  than  a  partisan  bloodhound,  intent  on  ruining  Clinton  by 
any  means  necessary.  Whether  or  not  this  perception  was  accurate,  it  was 
what  the  public  bought  and  rejected. 

As  a  social  ethicist,  Wogaman  finds  this  distasteful  not  only  because  of  its 
prurient  dimensions;  he  also  sees  it  as  symptomatic  of  a  breakdown  in  civil- 
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ity  within  politics.  Whereas  certain  moments  in  our  political  life  have  been 
defined  by  their  ability  to  overcome  and  transcend  political  division  in  the 
name  of  the  common  good,  our  present  moment  is  defined  by  an  almost 
total  lack  of  such  a  concern.  Partisans  on  both  sides  of  the  congressional 
aisle  seem  to  eschew  compromise  or  negotiation  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole;  rather,  their  sole  intent  appears  to  focus  on  the  defeat  of  the  “other 
side.”  Wogaman  notes  that  a  great  deal  of  the  conservative  reaction  to  the 
Clinton  scandal  was  motivated  by  just  this  type  of  breakdown  in  civility. 

However,  Wogamans  analysis  is  once  again  mixed  when  he  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  back  to  the  character  of  Clinton  himself,  and  seeks  to  be  an  apologist 
for  him.  While  he  rejects  the  idea  that  one  can  make  a  firm  distinction  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  the  “public”  and  that  which  is  the  “private”  role  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  he  nevertheless  agrees  with  Clintons  assertion  that  “even  presidents  have 
private  lives.”  The  question  for  Wogaman  is  “how  to  determine  the  proper  mix 
of  public  and  private  spheres  in  the  lives  of  leaders”  (FES,  106). 

While  Wogaman  rightly  points  out  that,  on  the  one  hand,  most  human 
beings  are  neither  wholly  virtuous  nor  totally  depraved,  but  some  mixture  of 
each,  and  that  furthermore  the  President  “unlike  a  pastor,  priest,  or  rabbi . . . 
is  not  primarily  a  moral  leader”  (FES,  119),  his  analysis  of  how  Clinton  him¬ 
self  stacks  up  on  this  scale  is  less  than  convincing — even  for  one,  like  my¬ 
self,  who  has  defended  Clinton  for  seven  long  years.  Wogaman  also  rightly 
considers  the  question  of  virtue  in  this  case  primarily  as  a  question  of  public 
virtue,  and,  taking  his  cue  from  1  Corinthians  13,  argues  that  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  public  morality  the  central  question  is  whether  one  can  garner 
the  appropriate  insights  from  this  passage  in  scripture  and  apply  them  to 
politics.  He  maintains  that  this  is  the  measure  of  public  virtue,  rather  than 
the  President’s  very  real  peccadilloes. 

In  the  end,  Wogaman  comes  down  on  the  side  of  those  who  favored  cen¬ 
sure  over  impeachment  as  the  appropriate  penalty  for  Clinton’s  actions.  In 
this  conclusion,  at  least,  I  must  say  I  agree  with  him.  Yet,  I  found  his  rationale 
to  be  weak  at  best.  Drawing  again  on  a  rather  one-sided  approach  to  the  love 
ethic,  Wogaman  claims  that  censure  will  best  facilitate  healing,  not  only  of 
the  nation  but  also  of  President  Clinton  himself.  He  frames  this  in  terms  of 
an  “intervention”  for  the  sake  of  a  sex  addict,  with  the  goal  of  getting  him 
help  without  abandoning  him  completely:  “It  is  ‘tough  love,’  but  with  genu¬ 
ine  emphasis  upon  ‘love’”  (FES,  136). 

For  many  of  its  valid  insights,  Wogamans  book  is  woefully  thin  as  both  an 
example  of  Christian  ethical  reflection  on  the  recent  scandal  and  as  an  apolo- 
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getic  for  the  president.  I  have  seen  Wogaman  do  better,  and  so  I  know  it  can 
be  done.  However,  in  the  end,  I  think  Wogaman’s  most  serious  problem  is 
that  he  set  himself  an  impossible  task,  namely  to  be  both  a  pastor  and  an 
objective  ethicist. 

More  helpful  for  scholarly  discussion  is  the  collection  of  essays  Judgment 
Day  at  the  White  House,  edited  by  Gabriel  Fackre.  Taking  off  from  the  dec¬ 
laration  signed  by  several  dozen  scholars  with  a  proclaimed  interest  in  the 
relationship  between  Christian  ethics  and  public  life,  this  volume  brings 
together  a  variety  of  points  of  view  on  Clinton,  his  activities,  and  their  con¬ 
sequences.  Whereas  Wogamans  book  offers  one  ethicist  s  perspective  on  the 
issue  Judgement  Day  at  the  White  House  brings  seventeen  theological  voices 
to  the  table,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  national  columnists  Stephen  Carter, 
Andrew  Sullivan,  and  Shelby  Steele.  Additionally,  it  provides  a  kind  of  “docu¬ 
mentary  history”  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  scandal,  reproducing 
both  Clinton’s  televised  speech  to  the  nation  and  his  address  at  the  national 
prayer  breakfast.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  provides  more  nuance,  largely, 
perhaps,  because  the  authors’  interpersonal  and  pastoral  distance  from 
Clinton  (as  opposed  to  Wogaman)  allow  them  a  better  view  of  the  larger  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  chief  virtue  of  this  collection  of  essays  is  the  diversity  of  the  scholars 
who  assess  the  scandal.  A  spectrum  of  liberal,  conservative,  and  moderate 
ethicists,  theologians,  and  biblical  scholars  join  to  offer  reflections  on  what 
of  religious  significance  ought  to  be  culled  from  the  scandal — and  how 
Christians  ought  best  to  respond.  Indeed,  it  is  striking  that  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  repercussions  that  Clinton  should  face  in  light  of  his  actions  are  not 
drawn  in  stark  or  partisan  terms.  Several  of  the  authors  express  perplexity  as 
to  what  ought  to  happen,  and  most  of  them  are  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  distinctions  between  what  is  commonly  considered 
public  and  what  is  commonly  considered  private  are  blurred.  There  is  a  sense 
of  sadness  and  frustration  that  pervades  many  of  the  essays,  as  former  and 
even  current  Clinton  supporters  struggle  to  speak  truth  to  power,  condemn¬ 
ing  Clinton’s  actions  and  striving  for  a  just  resolution  to  the  crisis. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  or  even  most  of  the  authors  attempt  to  treat 
Clinton  with  kid  gloves.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  of  the  essays  are  unrea¬ 
sonably  and  excessively  harsh.  In  particular,  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain’s  essay  is 
pervaded  by  an  almost  incomprehensible  bitterness  and  scorn.  While  I  can 
certainly  understand  the  disgust  with  which  one  might  be  inclined  to  greet 
Clinton’s  actions,  Elshtain’s  essay  often  loses  sight  of  the  real  issues  in  the 
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haze  of  her  excoriation  of  Clinton.  While  she  rightly  calls  into  question  the 
leap  to  forgiveness  that  Wogaman  and  others  were  urging  at  the  height  of  the 
crisis,  she  seems  to  consider  impeachment  as  the  only  appropriate  penalty 
that  Clinton  could  undergo  in  light  of  his  transgression.  In  a  telling  foot¬ 
note,  she  compares  the  situation  of  Karla  Faye  Tucker,  the  woman  recently 
executed  in  Texas,  with  that  of  Clinton.  She  points  out  that  “nobody  asked 
that  Tucker  be  let  out  of  jail  for  her  crimes.  The  question  was  whether,  in  light 
of  her  in-prison  transformation  . . .  the  death  penalty  was  an  appropriate 
penalty”  (JDWH,  17).  She  claims  that  comparisons  between  Clinton  and 
Tucker  are  insidious,  because  even  those  in  favor  of  clemency  for  Tucker 
still  thought  there  should  be  a  penalty.  Yet  this  seems  to  miss  the  point,  since 
most,  if  not  all,  of  those  against  impeachment  for  Clinton  thought  that  there 
should  nonetheless  be  penalties  for  his  actions,  whether  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  after  the  end  of  his  term,  or  censure  while  in  office. 

Most  of  the  authors  in  this  collection,  however,  offer  greater  subtlety  than 
Elshtain.  Particularly  impressive  is  Don  Browning’s  brief  statement.  He 
points  out  that  Clintons  indiscretions  amounted  to  more  than  simple  sexual 
misdeeds,  but  also  included  charges  of  lying  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  In  light  of  this.  Browning  writes:  “Impeachment  may  not  be  called 
for,  but  it  makes  a  mockery  of  justice,  the  Presidency,  and  the  price  common 
people  pay  for  such  offences  if  some  form  of  official  judgment,  one  way  or 
the  other,  is  not  made”  (JDWH,  40). 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  to  this  volume  is  Robert 
Jewett’s  lengthy  analysis  of  the  issues  from  a  biblical  and  theological  per¬ 
spective.  Though  a  former  supporter  of  Clinton,  Jewett  argues  that  “since 
Mr.  Clinton  will  not  resign,  our  only  recourse  is  that  he  be  impeached,  be¬ 
cause  the  integrity  of  our  governmental  system  is  now  in  jeopardy”  (JDWH, 
59).  This  conclusion  is  motivated  by  his  argument  that  Clinton’s  actions  have 
brought  dishonor  to  his  office,  himself,  and  those  surrounding  him,  and  have 
thus  undermined  his  entire  presidency  and  his  effectiveness  as  a  national 
leader;  hence,  for  him  to  retain  his  office  would  fundamentally  distort  the 
political  process.  It  was  Jewett  who  initiated  the  process  that  resulted  in  the 
Declaration,  and  his  essay  in  a  certain  sense  sums  up  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake  for  its  signatories. 

When  compared  with  Wogaman’s  effort  Judgment  Day  at  the  White  House 
makes  plain  many  of  the  deficiencies  that  From  the  Eye  of  the  Storm  could 
have  and  should  have  avoided.  This  may  in  fact  be  a  function  of  Wogaman’s 
proximity  to  and  pastoral  concern  for  the  president;  nevertheless,  as  an  ethi- 
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cist,  once  Wogaman  decided  to  speak  on  this  issue,  he  had  the  responsibility 
to  explore  it  with  all  of  the  resources  of  his  formidable  talent.  If,  as  is  evident 
from  his  book,  he  was  incapable  of  doing  that  due  to  his  personal  concerns, 
then  he  may  have  been  better  advised  to  remain  silent  in  public  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  admirably  as  Clintons  pastor. 

A  year  later,  the  public  mood  surrounding  the  Clinton  presidency  seems 
to  be  one  of  exhaustion.  He  has  managed  to  wear  us  out  and  use  up  most  of 
the  good  will  which  has  been  extended  to  him  by  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  testament  to  the  immense  political  capital  he  has  accumulated  after  seven 
years  in  office  that,  even  so,  his  approval  ratings  remain  high,  and  most 
Americans  continue  to  believe  that  the  Senate  made  the  right  decision  in 
not  impeaching  him.  Those  who  claim  that  his  political  authority  has  been 
definitively  and  permanently  undermined  were  in  some  ways  correct.  Yet, 
in  other  ways,  Clinton  retains  as  much  power  today  as  he  has  had  at  any 
point  in  his  presidency.  What  is  most  amazing  about  this  entire  process  is 
that  William  Jefferson  Clinton  has  demonstrated  himself  to  be  the  consum¬ 
mate  political  survivor. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  some  time  before  the  full  effects  of  the  Clinton  scan¬ 
dal  are  clear.  Jewett  is  correctly  concerned  that  Clinton  may  have  perma¬ 
nently  damaged  the  office  of  the  President,  and  those  who  fear  for  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  might  have  provided  for  American  children  may  in  the  end  be 
proven  correct  as  well.  This  verdict  can  only  be  left  to  history.  As  a  Christian 
ethicist,  and  one  who  did  not  believe  Clinton  should  be  impeached,  I  re¬ 
main  perplexed  by  a  figure  who  on  the  one  hand  speaks  in  a  language  that  I 
think  is  reflective  of  the  best  of  Christian  participation  in  the  public  sphere 
and  yet  is  capable  of  the  kind  of  immoralism  that  he  has  publicly  displayed. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  we  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  faith  even  as  we  remain  sinners.  It  is  equally  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  also  be  a  demonstration  of  Clintons  ability  to  artfully  dodge  any  and 
all  attempts  to  discover  who  he  truly  is.  He  has  proven  himself  time  and  again 
to  be  a  master  seducer,  and  yet  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  by  him, 
even  as  we  assume  that  much  of  what  he  says  remains  a  lie. 
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Rocks  of  Ages:  Science  and  Religion  in  the  Fullness  of  Life.  By  Stephen  Jay 
Gould.  The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group,  1999,  viii  and  250  pages. 

The  secret  of  the  fullness  of  life,  according  to  Stephen  J.  Gould  s  new  book, 
lies  within  the  Principle  of  NOMA,  or  “Non-Overlapping  Magisteria.”  Gould 
argues  that  science  and  religion  should  not  become  “unified,  or  even  synthe¬ 
sized,  under  any  common  scheme  of  explanation  or  analysis”  (4).  To  do  so 
would  be  to  violate  the  inherent  differences  separating  the  two  magisteria, 
the  two  domains  of  authority.  Even  though  urges  for  unification  and  synthe¬ 
sis  always  tempt  the  human  mind,  the  mature  and  realistic  choice  is  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  respect,  and  celebrate  the  fact  that  science  and  religion  concern 
themselves  with  very  disparate  subjects.  Science  aims  to  increase  and  refine 
our  factual  knowledge  of  the  natural  world,  by  describing  what  was,  explain¬ 
ing  what  is,  and  predicting  what  will  be.  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
human  struggle  to  find  meaning,  discern  purpose,  and  enact  ethical  living. 
More  importantly,  neither  magisterium  has  implications  for  the  other. 

Human  life  is  ideally  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  wisdom  en¬ 
compassing  body,  emotion,  and  mind,  but  life  is  too  multifaceted  to  allow 
for  just  one  way  to  achieve  that  wisdom.  Science  and  religion  are  just  two  of 
the  many  contributors  to  wisdom,  and  both  must  be  included  in  the  full  life. 
In  order  for  science  and  religion  to  function  in  a  complementary  manner, 
however,  their  different  subject  matters  must  be  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
spected.  Science,  as  one  would  suppose,  sticks  with  the  facts  of  the  natural 
world.  Religion,  though,  should  not  be  science  s  polar  opposite;  true  religion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  un-natural  supernatural.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  not  essentially  about  divine  beings  violating  the  laws  of  physics  or 
archaic  cosmologies  that  might  be  disproved  by  science.  Religion  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  search  for  purpose  and  ethics,  affirms  Gould.  Gould  is  sensitive 
to  the  charge  that  he  is  simply  another  “arrogant  scientist,”  one  whose  argu¬ 
ment  for  NOMA  trivializes  religion  as  something  not  as  concrete  as  science 
(59).  He  counters  with  a  sincere  defense  of  both  the  equal  status  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  two  magisteria  (again,  while  defining  religion  as  essentially 
dealing  with  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose),  arguing  that  NOMA  in 
fact  is  presently  accepted  by  most  scientists  and  clergy,  and  is  not  a  recent 
invention  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Gould  stresses  (though  not  fiercely  enough)  that  NOMA  has  historically 
come  in  many  different  flavors,  and  that  his  version  is  only  one  among  many. 
Gould  s  own  version  of  NOMA  has  no  overlap  at  all:  even  though  the 
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magisteria  are  in  contact  at  their  borders  (like  water  is  in  contact  with  oil 
floating  above  it),  at  no  point  should  the  facts  of  nature  necessarily  impinge 
upon  religion,  or  vice  versa.  The  one  is  radically  different  from  the  other.  In 
order  for  his  NOMA  of  radical  difference  to  work,  though,  Gould  must  limit 
religion  to  issues  of  personal  meaning  and  interpersonal,  even  cosmic,  eth¬ 
ics.  Many  religious  practitioners,  however,  likely  would  criticize  Gould  s  idea 
of  religion  in  its  exclusion  of  the  miraculous.  Since  much  of  his  North  Ameri¬ 
can  readership  probably  has  at  least  some  nominal  connection  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Gould  misses  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  such  potential  criticisms 
by  not  mentioning  Jesus’  own  condensation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  to 
just  two  ethical  commandments. 

By  arguing  for  the  equal  status  and  radical  independence  of  the  two 
magisteria,  Gould  seeks  to  vanquish  three  foes.  Of  the  three,  perhaps  the  most 
nefarious  (in  Gould  s  opinion)  is  creationism.  Gould  devotes  almost  a  fourth 
of  Ages  to  the  legal  struggles  involving  twentieth-century  American  creation¬ 
ists.  The  Bibles  central  purpose  is  the  communication  of  moral  values,  not 
the  reporting  of  genetic  data;  to  use  the  sacred  scripture  as  the  creationists 
do  is  to  violate  NOMA.  Less  harmful  than  creationism  is  religion/science 
syncretism.  The  more  ambitious  of  these  seek  to  develop  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  theologies  inspired  by  the  amazing  worldviews  constructed  by  modern 
science;  the  less  ambitious  note  how  scientific  theories  accord  with  biblical 
accounts  of  creation.  These  syncretisms  seem  harmless  enough,  since  most 
of  the  work  here  appears  to  be  that  of  theologians  within  their  own  fields, 
drawing  out  the  implications  of  science  for  their  own  work,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  urge  scientists  to  alter  their  science.  Gould  s  criticism  of  the  syn¬ 
cretic  school  seems  especially  overdone  when  one  notes  that  elsewhere  Gould 
has  only  praise  for  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  defense  of  NOMA.  While  Gould  agrees 
with  his  argument  for  the  freedom  of  scientists  to  trace  the  evolution  of  life 
on  earth,  the  Pope  also  states  that  he  himself  (like  the  syncretists)  looks  “for¬ 
ward  to  interesting  discussions  of  [the]  theological  implications  [of  evolu¬ 
tion]”  (82). 

After  finishing  the  first  few  pages  of  Ages,  I  suspected  that  Gould  was  try¬ 
ing  to  shield  science  from  a  creationist  threat.  I  assumed  that,  given  a  choice 
between  the  two,  his  last  bastion  would  be  the  science  magisterium,  espe¬ 
cially  given  the  Harvard  zoology  professor  s  avowed  agnosticism.  His  pro¬ 
testations  against  such  suspicions,  though,  seemed  sincere,  and  became  more 
and  more  believable  later  on  in  the  book,  because  only  by  defending  reli¬ 
gion  as  vigorously  as  he  defends  science  could  he  vanquish  the  third  foe; 
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sociobiology.  Gould  has  had  a  long-running  debate  with  sociobiologists  like 
his  Cambridge  colleague  Edward  O,  Wilson.  In  creating  such  a  radical  sepa¬ 
ration  between  values  and  facts,  Gould  undermines  the  sociobiologist  s  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  morality  dependent  upon  the  conclusions  of  geneticists  or 
anthropologists.  Instead  of  supporting  the  sociobiological  contention  that 
what  we  should  do  is  ultimately  to  be  limited  by  what  our  genes  or  cultural 
traditions  tend  to  direct  us  to  do,  Gould  s  NOMA  protects  the  disjunction 
between  value  and  nature,  affirming  the  value  of  religious  ideals  in  the  face 
of  a  natural  world  which  itself  really  does  not  care  what  we  do. 

Ages  is  witty  and  smoothly  readable.  Continuing  Gould’s  tradition  of 
pellucid  prose,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  the  average  educated  reader  con¬ 
cerned  about  science,  religion,  politics,  and  ethics.  Most  readers  would  prob¬ 
ably  agree  with  Gould  that  science  and  religion  are  not  identical,  and  that 
the  collapsing  of  their  distinctions  in  both  creationism  and  reductionistic 
sociobiology  must  be  challenged.  I  would  further  suggest,  though,  that  the 
two  magisteria  are  not  as  absolutely  different  as  Gould  maintains,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  science-inspired  theologians  are  anything 
other  than  friends  of  the  science  magisterium.  Gould’s  discouragement  of 
scientists  and  theologians  from  inspiring  one  another  in  their  different  oc¬ 
cupations  thus  feels  too  restrictive.  In  constructing  a  vision  of  the  science 
and  religion  relationship  which  subdues  both  foe  and  friend  alike,  Gould 
constrains  the  same  creative  quest  for  fullness  of  life  that  he  advocates. 

— Eric  L.  Thomas 
Princeton  University 

On  Repentance  and  Almsgiving.  By  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Translated  by  Gus 
George  Christo.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  vol.96.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America,i998,  xviii,i59  pages. 

Father  Gus  George  Christo  presents  his  new  translation  of  John 
Chrysostom’s  homilies  on  the  themes  of  repentance  and  almsgiving  as  a  part 
of  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  series.  These  series  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  in  raising  awareness  and  interest  among  Protestant  seminar¬ 
ians,  who  are  less  familiar  with  the  current  status  of  patristic  studies.  Father 
Christo  selected  these  nine  homilies  “to  focus  strictly  upon  Chrysostom’s 
undisputed  notions  of  repentance” (xv,  note  8).  This  volume  successfully 
draws  readers’  attention  to  the  importance  of  “repentance”  in  Greek  theol- 
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ogy  and  ecclesiology.  It  also  sheds  new  light  on  “preaching”  as  an  important 
activity  in  the  life  of  the  Early  Church.  Ironically  the  publication  came  out  at 
a  time  when  we  cannot  help  but  think  about  our  leaders  moral  depravity, 
which  helped  put  the  word  “repentance”  in  media  headlines.  However, 
Chrysostom  set  a  higher  standard  and  warned  against  self-righteousness. 
With  conviction  and  certitude,  Chrysostom  preached  that  repentance  was 
indispensable  for  both  the  sinner  and  the  righteous,  warning  the  latter:  “If 
you  are  proud  of  righteousness,  there  is  a  loss  of  righteousness” (7).  Again, 
“God  did  not  command  us  to  investigate  the  lives  of  others  and  demand  of 
them  accounts,  and  to  be  curious  after  others’  ways  of  life”  (148). 

Throughout  his  homilies  Chrysostom  explained  that  repentance  is  a  sine 
qua  non  for  salvation.  The  translator  also  suggests  that  it  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Church.  “Without  repentance,  there  is  no  membership  in  the 
Church”  (xvii).  Chrysostom  believed  that  repentance  is  the  process  by  which 
sinners  are  regenerated  and  admitted  as  members  of  the  Church,  the  body 
of  Christ,  in  which  they  experience  a  full  communion  with  God,  “until  Christ 
be  formed  in  [them] ”(5).  This  entire  process  can  be  summed  up  in  a  key 
and  technical  Greek  word,  metanoia.  However,  in  Chrysostom’s  thoughts, 
repentance  entailed  four  other  Greek  words,  which  one  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  understand  his  sermons  in  depth  and  richness:  (1)  “remorse”  or 
change  of  mind  {metamelomai),  (2)  “about-face”  (metastrophe),  (3) 
“change  of  living  place”  (metathesis),  and  (4)  “transfiguration”  (metamor¬ 
phosis)  (xiii).  In  other  words,  repentance  “is  a  complete  change  and  re¬ 
newal  of  heart  and  mind;  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  sinner  to  ‘the  mind 
of  Christ’”  (xiv).  Repentance  is  a  “perpetual  conversion,”  ordained  by  God 
for  the  human  being  to  achieve  the  likeness  of  God  (xiv).  It  is  the  liturgical 
tool  that  paves  the  way  for  the  human  being’s  divinization  or  theosis,  as  the 
real  fulfillment  of  humanity. 

Father  Christo  pointed  out  that  Chrysostom  considered  repentance  to 
be  sacrament  or  mystery:  “one  might  say  that  repentance  is  a  perpetual 
baptism” (xiv).  As  sacrament  it  remains  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of 
Church  doctrine  and  practice.  The  notion  of  repentance  as  sacrament  and 
basic  foundation  of  the  Church  is  manifest  in  many  places  in  Chrysostom’s 
homilies.  He  described  repentance  as  the  means  for  remission  of  sins  after 
baptism,  the  means  of  entry  into  sainthood  and  heaven,  the  means  of  the  re¬ 
entry  into  Christ’s  flock,  a  medicine  for  spiritual  wounds,  a  medicine  that 
cures  sin,  a  physician  sent  by  God,  a  weapon  against  the  devil,  a  change  of 
will,  the  eliminator  of  the  breach  between  God  and  human  beings.  “Repen- 
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tance  is  a  surgical  procedure  that  excises  sin;  it  does  not  deny  the  prostitute, 
it  does  not  scare  away  the  adulterer,  it  does  not  turn  away  the  drunkard,  it 
does  not  abominate  the  idol  worshiper,  it  does  not  banish  the  reviler;  it  chases 
away  neither  the  blasphemer  nor  the  proud;  rather  it  changes  all  of  them, 
because  repentance  is  a  melting  pot  of  sin”  (87). 

Chrysostom  saw  some  devotional  acts  or  Christian  virtues  as  “roads  that 
lead  to  repentance  ”  These  “roads”  are  such  religious  acts  as  fasting,  crying 
bitterly  for  one’s  sins,  mourning  for  one’s  sins  (probably  from  his  own  mo¬ 
nastic  experience),  prayer  and  going  to  church,  as  well  as  such  virtues  as 
humility  and  almsgiving.  Chrysostom  intended  his  sermons  to  edify  the 
congregation  in  matter  of  repentance.  Therefore,  all  his  homilies  were  ex¬ 
hortations  for  his  listeners  to  imitate  the  biblical  examples.  Chrysostom  urged 
them  to  imitate  the  Ninevites  whose  “about-face”  changed  God’s  decree 
against  them;  Peter  who  shed  tears  after  denying  Christ  three  times;  Paul 
who  was  transformed  from  a  persecutor,  blasphemer  and  insolent  man;  the 
prodigal  son  who  returned  to  his  father’s  house;  the  melancholy  of  king  Ahab 
after  having  approved  the  killing  of  Naboth;  the  remorse  of  the  prophet  and 
king  David  after  he  fell  into  envy  and  adultery.  Chrysostom’s  skillful 
historico-grammatical  interpretation  helped  him  discover  an  underlying 
notion  of  repentance  in  many  other  subtle  biblical  instances.  However,  his 
biblical  interpretation  was  not  always  literal  as  one  would  expect  from  an 
Antiochian  Father.  This  is  evident  in  the  homily  “concerning  almsgiving 
and  the  ten  virgins”  where  he  interpreted  somewhat  allegorically  “the  light”as 
their  virginity  and  “the  oiP’as  almsgiving  (32).  As  for  almsgiving  itself,  it  is 
not  only  “a  road  toward  repentance,”  but  also  its  end:  “repentance  without 
almsgiving  is  a  corpse  and  is  without  wings”(i03)  to  reach  heaven.  It  is  “the 
queen  of  the  virtues”  (30),  “an  aid  to  deliver  a  human  being  from  all  his  sins,” 
and  “a  salvation  of  the  soul” (33). 

The  precise  and  concise  sketch  of  the  life  of  Chrysostom  in  Father 
Christo’s  Introduction  helps  set  his  sermons  in  their  historical  context.  The 
Introduction  also  provides  an  overview  of  the  notion  of  repentance  and 
discusses  the  sacramental  and  ecclesiological  nature  of  repentance.  The  rest 
of  the  book  consists  of  the  translation  of  Chrysostom’s  homilies  (nine  on 
repentance  and  one  on  almsgiving).  An  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is 
its  thematic  arrangement.  By  grouping  what  the  outstanding  preacher 
mainly  said  on  the  subjects  of  repentance  and  almsgiving  in  one  volume. 
Father  Christo  gives  the  reader  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  these 
significant  and  complex  notions.  By  doing  so  he  warns  against  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  the  “quick  conversion  experiences”  of  our  time.  He  insists  that  re¬ 
pentance  should  be  understood  as  a  “process”  or  a  “whole  experience”  (xiv). 
He  also  cautions  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  of  themselves  as  more  godly, 
reminding  them  that  repentance  is  a  requirement  both  for  the  sinner  and 
the  righteous. 

This  volume  is  a  rich  source  of  spiritual  nourishment.  Moreover,  it  is 
highly  recommended  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  different  ways  by 
which  the  Church  Fathers  approached  and  interpreted  the  Scripture.  It  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  Antiochian  approach  to  the  Scripture  vis-a-vis  the 
Alexandrian  approach.  The  new  typography  makes  it  easy  for  the  readers  to 
distinguish  among  the  different  alleged  speakers  in  Chrysostom  s  discourses. 

— Kossi  A.  Ayedze 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Inventing  the  ''Great  Awakening!’  By  Frank  Lambert.  Princeton  University 
Press,  1999,  viii  and  300  pages. 

Historians  of  American  religion,  and  of  colonial  America  more  broadly,  have 
long  grappled  with  the  significance  of  the  religious  revivals  of  the  1730s  and 
1740s.  Although  Joseph  Tracy  memorably  identified  a  ‘Great  Awakening’  in 
his  1841  history,  the  integrity  and  shape  of  this  single  revivalist  movement 
has  been  challenged  by  many  historians.  In  recent  decades,  Rhys  Isaac  has 
argued  powerfully  for  revivals  in  Virginia  in  the  1760s  which  would  disrupt 
Tracy’s  time-frame;  Joseph  Conforti  has  directed  attention  on  Tracy  him¬ 
self,  and  has  suggested  that  the  Awakening  was  a  nineteenth-century  inven¬ 
tion;  and  Jon  Butler  has  questioned  the  existence  of  an  Awakening  in  the 
first  place,  prodding  an  older  historiography  towards  obsolescence.  While 
the  study  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening  has  attained  a  dominant  position 
in  early  nineteenth-century  scholarship,  historians  have  questioned  whether 
its  putative  predecessor  deserves  similar  emphasis. 

Frank  Lambert’s  broad  inquiry  is  therefore  a  timely  intervention,  and 
succeeds  admirably  in  reconciling  a  more  traditional  perspective  on  the 
Awakening’s  importance  with  recent  accounts  of  its  contingency  and  un¬ 
evenness.  In  part,  Lambert  achieves  this  reconciliation  by  exhuming  a  (con¬ 
temporary)  dictionary  definition  of ‘invention’  which  allows  him  to  play 
both  sides  of  the  debate  (in  religious  practice  and  historiography):  he  tells  us 
in  his  introduction  that  ‘invention’  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  meant 
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not  only  fabrication,  but  “the  discovery  of  a  thing  hidden”  (8).  In  his  ac¬ 
count,  then,  the  revivalists  ‘invented’  the  Great  Awakening  on  two  levels;  first, 
they  merely  uncovered  an  upsurge  in  religious  sentiment  and  expression, 
ministering  to  congregations  which  swelled  under  the  experience  of  God’s 
grace;  second,  they  used  itinerant  preachers  and  a  sophisticated  network  of 
print  communication  to  convey  their  message  powerfully  and  across  vast 
distances.  The  dual  definition  is  a  marvelous  (albeit  rather  mischievous) 
conceit,  and  enables  Lambert  to  appease  both  sides  of  the  historiographical 
contest  over  the  Awakening’s  significance  even  as  he  claims  to  be  describing 
the  contours  of  debate  in  the  1740s. 

Lambert  locates  the  beginning  of  the  Awakening  at  Northampton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1735,  with  Jonathan  Edwards’  preaching  and  witness  of  an 
unusual  enthusiasm  amongst  his  congregation.  Lambert  argues  persuasively, 
however,  for  the  greater  importance  of  the  publicity  which  surrounded  the 
events  in  Northampton.  Tracing  carefully  the  process  by  which  ministers  in 
Boston  and  in  London  became  aware  of  Edwards’  success,  Lambert  suggests 
that  the  revival  was  deliberately  elevated  by  prominent  clergy  into  a  pivotal 
event.  Edwards’  original  eight-page  account  of  his  work  mushroomed  into  a 
132-page  tract  at  the  behest  of  Boston  minister  Benjamin  Colman,  who 
worked  with  fellow  ministers  in  London  to  nurse  the  grander  version  into 
being.  Colman  and  his  London  partners  then  sold  the  revival  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  momentous  event,  plucking  from  obscurity  these  relatively  iso¬ 
lated  experiences  and  making  them  stand  for  grander  prospects  of  God’s 
design.  Edwards,  it  would  seem,  was  rather  nonplussed  by  this;  Lambert 
records  his  observation  that,  in  spite  of  the  happiness  that  Northampton’s 
enthusiasts  felt  at  the  wide  awareness  of  their  revival,  “it  is  a  great  damp  to 
that  joy  to  consider  how  we  decline  ...  while  others  are  rejoicing  and  prais¬ 
ing  God  for  us”  (80).  Thanks  to  Colman,  his  London  publishers,  and  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  audience  for  revivalism,  Edwards’  fleeting  success  in  Northampton 
could  gain  a  much  longer  life;  but  the  original  witness  of  God’s  supposed 
grace  was  well-placed  to  fret  over  the  larger  significance  drawn  from  his  own 
church. 

This  original  example  animates  much  of  Lambert’s  book.  Focusing  on 
George  Whitefield  and  the  American  revivals  of  1739-40,  Lambert  notes 
that  his  striking  successes  (in  attracting  crowds,  in  keeping  their  interest, 
in  apparently  winning  souls)  were  always  encapsulated  in  and  transmit¬ 
ted  by  the  mass  media.  The  population  of  the  American  colonies  increased 
from  250,000  to  almost  one  million  between  1700  and  1740,  and  this  ag- 
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grandized  society  was  increasingly  dependent  on  a  network  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  which  conveyed  events  across  a  wide  area.  According 
to  Lambert,  the  revivalists  moved  and  impressed  the  media  as  readily  as 
their  congregations,  and  were  prepared  to  make  explicit  concessions  to 
the  demands  of  a  profit-oriented  business.  Whitefield,  we  learn,  depended 
for  his  “preach  and  print”  strategy  in  England  on  a  “press  agent”,  William 
Seward,  who  had  once  encouraged  investors  to  part  with  their  savings  for 
various  stockmarket  schemes  (98, 100) .  Did  Whitefield  see  a  contradiction 
in  employing  such  an  agent?  Apparently  not,  suggests  Lambert.  The  easy 
concurrence  of  the  media  and  evangelicalism  may  also  explain  Benjamin 
Franklins  enthusiasm  for  the  Awakening:  “Franklin,  always  alert  to  a  new 
business  opportunity,  saw  Whitefield  as  a  hot  commodity  whose  popularity 
would  sell  books  and  newspapers”  (120).  Lamberts  eagerness  to  catalogue 
the  packaging  of  the  Awakening  produces  many  such  surprising  alliances, 
and  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  proximity  of  the  sacred  and 
the  temporal  in  this  period.  Many  revivalists  believed  that  the  isolated 
outbreaks  of  enthusiasm  needed  a  delivery  mechanism  for  a  wider  suc¬ 
cess  in  America  and  the  British  Isles  -  Whitefield  s  far-flung  itinerancy,  and 
his  command  of  the  modern  media,  qualified  him  admirably  for  this  task. 

Some  of  Lambert  s  larger  claims  deserve  a  wide  audience.  In  particular, 
he  has  saved  us  all  from  further  frustration  by  suggesting  we  abandon  our 
quest  for  a  single  Great  Awakening,  and  pay  attention  instead  to  the  mul¬ 
tiple  efforts  of  contemporary  clergy  and  editors  to  create  and  universalize 
their  own  visions  of  a  single  Awakening.  These  visions  often  chafe  with 
(or  even  contradict)  each  other,  and  so  they  hardly  encourage  us  to  emu¬ 
late  their  efforts  and  to  define  the  Awakening  as  a  unified  and  coherent 
historical  phenomenon.  The  neatness  of  Lambert’s  thesis  does  come  at  a 
price,  however.  Students  of  religion  (and  especially  of  its  intellectual  un¬ 
derpinnings)  will  be  substantially  dissatisfied  with  Lambert’s  handling  of 
theology,  and  his  rather  awkward  efforts  to  divide  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  landscape  of  the  1740s  into  revivalism  and  antirevivalism.  As  he  him¬ 
self  notes,  clergy  could  and  did  migrate  from  one  ‘side’  to  the  other,  and  the 
very  writings  he  quotes  from  suggest  a  general  anxiety  over  the  possibility 
of  an  Awakening,  and  the  requirement  of  all  God’s  people  to  pay  attention 
to  it. 

Given  Lambert’s  interest  in  narrative  and  the  historical  framing  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience,  there  is  surprisingly  little  discussion  in  this  book  of 
eschatology  and  millenarianism.  If  revivalists  believed  that  God’s  plan  was 
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being  accomplished  through  the  Awakening,  how  did  this  affect  their  vision 
of  history?  How  did  backsliding  and  a  diminution  of  religious  enthusiasm 
1  impact  upon  that  vision?  And,  most  importantly,  how  did  strict  Calvinists 

;  orient  themselves  towards  a  process  of  conversion’  or  ‘salvation’  which  ap¬ 

parently  empowered  either  individuals  or  their  minister,  at  the  expense  of 
,  God?  These  inquiries  do  not  impinge  on  the  central  ground  of  Lambert’s 

^  excellent  study,  and  his  emphasis  on  the  amplification  of  revivals  via  an 

1  imperfect  media  is  fresh  and  exciting.  However,  Lambert’s  recovery  of  the 

I  Awakening’s  significance  overlooks  many  important  questions  -  concern¬ 

ing  religious  agency,  societal  progress,  and  the  role  of  history  -  which  be¬ 
come  more  insistent  as  we  view  the  contests  over  the  Awakening’s  legacy  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond. 


— Nicholas  Guyatt 
Princeton  University 

Medieval  Women  in  their  Communities.  Edited  by  Diane  Watt.  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1997,  xii,  250. 

Medieval  Women  in  their  Communities  is  a  collection  of  ten  essays  that 
addresses  the  role  of  women  within  their  different  communities  (religious, 
noble  and  poor)  throughout  western  Europe  (Wales,  Northern  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy)  in  the  High  Middle  Ages.  This  collection  was  produced  fol¬ 
lowing  the  1995  annual  meeting  of  the  Gender  and  Medieval  Studies  Group 
at  the  University  of  Wales.  The  book  demonstrates  a  collaborative  effort.  Each 
scholar  makes  reference  to  the  other  papers  in  the  collection  throughout 
their  text,  reflecting  the  dialogue  among  the  contributors.  Unfortunately,  the 
essays  are  almost  too  short  (10-20  pages).  They  often  only  afford  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  circumstance  and  sets  of  questions.  They  do  not  carry  out  the 
kind  of  rigorous  and  detailed  analysis  that  is  so  needed  to  move  the  study  of 
medieval  women  into  new  and  challenging  directions. 

The  collection  begins  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor  Diane  Watt  that 
sets  the  thematic  and  methodological  stage  for  the  essays  that  follow.  Watt 
addresses  the  definition  of  the  word  “community”  and  the  different  types  of 
communities  which  medieval  women  either  were  a  part  of  or  excluded  from. 
She  surveys  in  brief  recent  feminist  literature  and  approaches  in  the  study 
of  medieval  women  using  gender  as  a  category  of  analysis.  She  challenges 
the  basic  definitions  of  the  concepts  that  form  the  rubric  of  the  collection: 
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women  and  community.  She  argues  that  “the  assumption  that  ‘woman  is  a 
transhistorical,  transcultural  category,  is  one  which  can  and  should  be  ques- 
tioned”(6).  In  turn,  her  primary  concern  is  “whether  we  should  accept  with¬ 
out  question  the  assumption  that  women  were  included  unproblematically 
within  medieval  communities”(8).  The  crux  of  these  questions  hinges  on 
notions  of  identity,  namely,  the  social  and  cultural  identities  of  medieval 
women  and  how  these  were  determined,  challenged,  rejected,  embraced  or 
venerated  by  different  medieval  communities.  The  essays  in  this  collection 
attempt  to  give  some  details  of  the  specific  identities  of  medieval  women  in 
their  social  and  cultural  contexts. 

The  volume  is  organized  roughly  chronologically  progressing  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Jane  Cartwright  s  essay  describes  the  role  and 
meaning  of  female  religious  in  Wales  in  the  High  Middle  Ages.  She  argues 
that  in  Wales,  because  the  number  of  monastic  communities  for  women 
totaled  only  four,  Welsh  women  turned  to  private  devotion  rather  than 
claustration  as  a  preferred  means  of  religious  expression.  The  essays  by 
Marie-Luise  Ehrenschwendtner  and  Rosalynn  Voaden  examine  female  re¬ 
ligious  in  Germany.  Ehrenschwendtner  looks  at  the  use  of  vernacular  texts 
and  liturgical  practices  in  the  Dominican  Convents  of  Southern  Germany, 
while  Voaden  analyses  the  role  of  gender  and  vision  in  the  religious  and 
mystical  experiences  of  the  female  community  at  Helfta.  Penelope 
Galloway  s  essay  examines  the  role  of  female  patrons  in  the  Beguine  com¬ 
munities  in  Northern  France  from  1200-1500.  She  considers  communities 
in  Lille,  Douai  and  Arras  and  seeks  to  expand  the  picture  of  Beguine  reli¬ 
gious  life  and  influence  beyond  Flanders  to  assess  the  role  of  the  Beguines 
and  their  patrons  in  other  urban  communities. 

With  the  exception  of  Patricia  Skinner  s  essay  “Gender  and  Poverty  in 
the  Medieval  Community,”  which  is  a  general  reassessment  of  the  ways  in 
which  poverty  and  the  female  gender  intersect  in  the  European  context, 
the  remaining  five  essays  focus  on  medieval  women  in  England.  All  but 
one  of  them  are  literary  in  focus  and  examine  a  specific  text  in  light  of 
female  use,  authorship  and  community  identity.  Susannah  Mary 
Chewning  s  essay  focuses  on  a  number  of  vernacular  texts  connected  to 
anchorite  mysticism  and  spiritual  experiences  from  thirteenth-century 
England.  She  seeks  to  understand  anchorite  mysticism  in  view  of  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  written  text.  Her  approach  is  quite  theoretical,  specifically 
when  she  tries  to  define  what  the  female  mystical  experience  is.  In  the  end 
she  argues  unconvincingly  that  “the  genre  of  mysticism  represents  some 
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expression  of  a  culturally  feminine  theological  and  perhaps  literary  im¬ 
pulse,  one  expressed  by  both  men  and  women  in  the  Middle  Ages”  (133). 
In  a  better-argued  essay,  Cynthia  Kraman  assesses  the  role  of  women  and 
“otherness”  in  the  communities  described  in  Chaucer  s  Merchant’s  Tale. 
Janet  Wilson  in  turn  seeks  to  define  and  flesh  out  the  communities  which 
come  to  light  in  Margery  Kempe’s  Book.  Both  scholars  successfully 
contextualize  their  literary  sources  and  broaden  the  understanding  of  the 
kinds  of  communities  that  existed  for  medieval  women  and  the  commu¬ 
nal  hostilities  they  faced. 

Less  literary  in  its  approach  is  the  essay  by  J.  A.  Tasioulas  which  examines 
the  text  and  audience  perceptions  of  the  portrayal  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
N-Town  Plays  dated  between  1468  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  originating  in  East  Anglia.  The  text  of  the  plays  stresses  the  human 
and  domestic  qualities  of  Mary  and  renders  her  a  model  of  behavior  to  be 
imitated  by  women  of  the  period.  Finally,  Jennifer  C.  Ward  examines  the  role 
of  English  noblewomen  in  relation  to  their  local  communities.  She  details 
the  different  roles  which  noblewomen  held  as  patrons  of  religious  commu¬ 
nities  and  benefactors  of  the  poor.  Ward  s  most  important  insight,  however, 
concerns  the  interaction  between  noblewomen  and  the  members  of  the  local 
community  who  formed  the  middle  level  of  the  social  hierarchy.  In  this  con¬ 
text.  Ward  concludes,  it  was  not  a  noblewomans  gender  but  her  social  status 
that  most  profoundly  defined  her  role  within  the  community. 

In  sum,  this  is  an  important  and  stimulating  collection  of  essays.  Un¬ 
derstanding  how  medieval  women  were  represented  and  interacted  within 
their  communities  is  the  key  component  in  understanding  gender  as  a 
social  category  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Because  there  remain  so  few  texts  writ¬ 
ten  by  medieval  women,  historical  understanding  of  how  such  women 
would  have  considered  and  articulated  their  identities  within  their  com¬ 
munities  is  a  difficult  task.  This  collection  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions  and  will  hopefully  provide  material  and  stimulus  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  studies  focusing  on  the  intersection  of  gender  and  community  in 
the  medieval  world. 


— Anne  E.  Lester 
Princeton  University 
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Eighty  Exemplary  Ethics  Statements.  By  Patrick  E.  Murphy.  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1998,  243  pages. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  Dilbert,  the  cartoon  office  worker  icon  of  the  1990s, 
best  known  for  his  biting  humor  and  trademark  cynicism  about  every  new 
management  trend.  On  the  other  hand,  Patrick  Murphy  s  well  organized  and 
helpful  collection  of  eighty  exemplary  ethics  statements  might  give  Dilbert 
fresh  hope.  Murphy  is  fully  cognizant  that  the  mere  existence  of  an  ethics 
statement  does  not  mean  that  a  company  will  behave  ethically.  The  core 
message  of  Murphy  s  book,  however,  is  that  formal  written  ethics  statements 
are  an  essential  first  step  for  any  organization,  large  or  small,  that  wishes  to 
behave  responsibly  and  ethically. 

Murphy,  professor  of  marketing  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  pre¬ 
sents  the  reader  with  a  remarkable  collection  of  eighty  exemplary  ethics 
statements.  The  author  rightly  differentiates  between  corporate  ethics  state¬ 
ments  and  mission  statements,  choosing  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  former. 
Organized  into  three  chapters,  the  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ethics  statements,  the  three  main  types,  and  how  to  develop  an 
exemplary  ethics  statement.  Murphy  strongly  believes  that  a  formal  ethics 
statement  must  be  published  and  stressed  as  part  of  internal  corporate  com¬ 
munication.  Some  companies  promote  external  awareness  of  their  ethics 
statements  to  customers  and  other  stakeholders,  even  including  them  in 
advertising  and  marketing  proposals.  Rightly  implemented  as  part  of  a 
broader  corporate  ethics  program,  a  formal  ethics  statement  sends  a  strong 
and  visible  signal  to  management,  employees,  and  stakeholders. 

After  noting  the  importance  of  ethics  statements,  Murphy  describes  their 
nature  and  character,  observing  three  main  types:  values  statements;  corpo¬ 
rate  credos;  and  codes  of  ethics/conduct.  He  notes  that  no  one  type  is  supe¬ 
rior;  each  has  its  own  rationale,  purpose,  and  limitations.  Values  statements 
set  out  the  guiding  principles  of  the  firm.  They  are  short  in  nature,  often 
written  in  bullet  points  to  communicate  what  “we  believe”  or  what  “we  stand 
for.”  Values  statements  appeared  in  53%  of  the  examples.  Corporate  credos, 
usually  written  in  short  paragraphs,  outline  the  company’s  ethical  responsi¬ 
bility  to  stakeholders  and,  while  usually  somewhat  vague,  serve  as  the  bench¬ 
mark  for  the  corporate  culture.  They  constituted  34%  of  the  examples.  The 
final  type  of  ethics  statement,  a  code  of  ethics,  is  lengthier  and  more  precise 
in  nature.  A  code  of  ethics  often  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  a  firm’s 
ethical  policies  and  procedures  to  follow  when  questions  arise  or  breaches 
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are  uncovered.  While  this  type  is  particularly  popular  in  large  corporations, 
appearing  in  91%  of  the  statements,  they  are  often  criticized  for  being  too 
compliance  oriented  and  legalistic.  Murphy  concludes  his  discussion  of  the 
three  types  with  guidelines  for  writing  effective  ethics  statement. 

After  this  concise  but  informative  first  chapter,  the  author  launches  into 
the  heart  of  the  book:  a  compilation  of  eighty  ethics  statements  that  are  in¬ 
deed  exemplary.  They  are  remarkable  in  their  diversity,  not  just  in  content 
and  style  but  also  in  the  range  of  industry  sectors  represented  and  values 
emphasized.  They  demonstrate  that  each  organization — whether  a  publicly 
traded  corporation,  a  non-profit,  a  government  agency,  or  the  police — must 
determine  its  own  unique  culture  and  context  to  custom  design  and  formu¬ 
late  its  statement.  The  message  is  clear:  one  size  does  not  fit  all.  Murphy  largely 
lets  the  statements  speak  for  themselves,  with  minimal  analysis  or  commen¬ 
tary.  Each  ethics  statement  is  followed  by  a  short  paragraph  that  highlights 
the  unique  aspects  or  points  of  emphasis.  Murphy’s  analysis  of  the  overall 
collection  of  statements  reveals  that  the  most  commonly  addressed  values 
and  themes  are  integrity,  respect,  quality,  commitment,  responsibility,  trust, 
and  teamwork.  Other  values,  such  as  fun,  fairness,  the  Golden  Rule,  open¬ 
ness,  and  compassion  are  also  commonly  found.  Notably,  only  three  of  the 
statements  made  any  explicit  reference  to  religious  motifs  as  underpinning 
or  inspiring  any  of  the  secularized  values. 

The  third  and  final  chapter  attempts  to  place  the  ethics  statement  into  the 
context  of  an  organization’s  overall  ethics  posture  and  offers  several  guide¬ 
lines  to  developing  or  overhauling  a  program.  Programs  must  be  more  than 
legal  or  public  relations  documents,  and  top  management  must  be  visibly 
committed.  Yet,  Murphy  soberly  concludes  that  no  ethics  statement  is  fool¬ 
proof,  and  ultimately  the  success  or  failure  comes  down  to  people,  especially 
the  tone  that  is  set  by  senior  management.  Finally,  Murphy  notes  a  range  of 
new  ethical  issues  that  organizations  will  need  to  address  in  the  future,  in¬ 
cluding  diversity,  gender,  family,  technology,  privacy,  labor  practices  in  third 
world  countries,  and  human  rights. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  serious  business  reader,  executives  of  big 
organizations  wishing  to  revise  their  ethics  statements,  and  for  managers  in 
smaller  organizations  designing  one  for  the  first  time.  It  is  also  ideal  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  business  ethics  classes,  not  as  the  primary  text  but  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  text.  While  traditional  theological  readers  might  too  quickly  dismiss 
the  book,  seminary  classes  on  vocational  ministry  and  church  administra¬ 
tion,  and  clergy  interested  in  developing  an  ethics  statement  for  their  church 
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will  find  the  book  highly  instructive.  Moreover,  leaders  in  the  burgeoning  non¬ 
profit,  NGO,  and  para-church  sectors  will  find  the  book  of  benefit. 

While  overall  the  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  discipline  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics,  it  might  have  been  improved  in  several  areas.  Organizationally, 
the  author  should  have  grouped  the  eighty  statements  by  type  instead  of  al¬ 
phabetically  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  nature  and  character  of 
each  form.  The  author  might  also  have  identified  and  addressed  the  tension 
between  personal  ethics  and  social  ethics,  as  normative  ethical  standards 
are  increasingly  challenged  in  our  postmodern  age.  Further,  the  author  seems 
to  struggle  between  writing  a  book  on  theory  or  on  practice.  The  weight  of 
the  book  is  the  compilation  of  eighty  exemplary  statements,  yet  the  reader 
often  yearns  for  more  analysis,  interpretation,  and  guidance.  A  list  of  dis¬ 
cussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  might  have  been  beneficial.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  author  should  have  given  a  deeper  response  to  the  “Dilbert  critique,” 
i.e.,  the  charge  that  ethics  statements  are  disingenuous,  implemented  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  legal  response  to  Federal  Sentencing  Guidelines,  which  lessens 
penalties  for  firms  (who  have  ethics  statements)  found  to  have  defrauded 
the  US  government. 

Despite  these  suggestions,  Murphy’s  work  is  a  highly  constructive  and 
useful  contribution  to  a  neglected  dimension  of  business  ethics,  an  excel¬ 
lent  supplemental  teaching  text,  and  of  benefit  to  a  wider  audience  than  even 
the  author  intended. 


— David  W.  Miller 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Tao  Te  Chingand  the  Christian  Way.  By  Joseph  Petulla.  Orbis  Press,  1998, 
ix  and  132  pages. 

The  Tao  Te  Ching,  once  called  by  Huston  Smith  “the  wisest  book  ever  writ¬ 
ten,”  has  inspired  more  translations  and  English  versions  than  any  other 
book  of  sacred  literature  besides  the  Bible  and  perhaps  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 
The  most  useful  of  the  many  translations  of  this  Chinese  classic  tend  to  fall 
into  one  or  the  other  of  two  main  categories.  They  either  strive  for  textual 
and  historical  accuracy,  as  do  those  of  Arthur  Waley  and  Wing-Tsit  Chan,  or 
they  aspire  to  poetics  without  sacrificing  faithfulness  to  the  original  text,  like 
Stephen  Mitchell’s  translation.  The  recently  published  version  by  Joseph 
Petulla  achieves  neither  of  these.  It  claims  to  be  a  “New  English  Version”  but 
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it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  trendy,  tendentious,  and  maddeningly  New 
Age  paraphrase,  with  commentary  appended  after  each  chapter  in  which 
Petulla  seeks  to  draw  parallels  to  themes  evoked  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
As  one  who  has  only  respect  for  Orbis  Books,  and  for  the  seriousness  with 
which  their  offerings  have  typically  approached  questions  of  mission,  cul¬ 
ture,  contextualization,  and  liberation,  I  am  positively  stunned  that  such  a 
valuable  and  august  publishing  house  should  have  allowed  this  book  to  ap¬ 
pear  bearing  its  name. 

If  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  the  eminent  scholar  of  mission  An¬ 
drew  F.  Walls  has  remarked,  then  translation  is  the  art  of  the  impossible.  Of 
course  to  say  so  without  placing  ones  tongue  firmly  in  ones  cheek,  where  I 
am  sure  Professor  Walls  had  his,  is  to  doom  the  entire  enterprise  of  intercul- 
tural  and  interreligious  understanding,  not  to  mention  Christian  mission, 
to  failure.  Still,  some  translations  are  less  artful  than  others,  and  some  come 
closer  than  others  to  proving  the  truth  of  Professor  Walls’  comment.  Petulla’s, 
alas,  is  one  of  these.  One  cannot  of  course  fault  his  intentions.  Our  new  world 
situation,  called  now  by  some  “globality”  (i.e.,  globalization  achieved,  no 
longer  in  process),  demands  that  people  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  the 
formerly  dominant  ones,  have  more  accurate  knowledge  of  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  other  cultural  and  religious  traditions.  Moreover,  as  those  traditions 
go  Taoism,  China’s  ancient  naturalist  philosophy,  is  one  of  the  serenest,  most 
non-aggrandizing  and  deeply  looking,  and  as  such  offers  a  fertile 
countervailing  force  to  the  emergent  global  culture  of  narcissism,  militarism, 
and  consumerism. 

In  his  admittedly  laudable  effort  to  make  the  7ho“more  accessible  to  people 
of  [this]  generation,”  {xiii)  however,  Petulla  has  ruined  it  by  utterly 
demystifying  it.  Where  Taoist  poetics  in  general,  and  the  Tao  Te  Ching  in 
particular,  are  notably  laconic,  enigmatic,  and  elegant  in  simplicity,  Petulla’s 
scribblings  are  typically  wordy,  didactic,  and  brazenly,  even  self-consciously, 
pedestrian.  It  is  as  if  Petulla  had  set  out  to  produce  a  work  which  was  the  very 
antithesis  in  style,  tone,  and  content  of  the  Tao. 

Compare,  for  example,  Mitchell’s  or  Waley’s  stately  renderings  of  the  open¬ 
ing  lines  of  Chapter  28  with  Petulla’s  ploddingly  pedantic  conjurings. 

(Mitchell)  Know  the  male, 

yet  keep  to  the  female: 
receive  the  world  in  your  arms. 
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(Waley)  ‘He  who  knows  the  male,  yet  cleaves  to 
what  is  female 

Becomes  like  a  ravine,  receiving  all 
things  under  heaven.’ 

(Petulla)  All  men  and  women  are  endowed 
With  an  amazing  creative  ability 
That  transforms  our  humble  daily  activities 
Into  images  of  shadows  and  light . . . 

The  ellipses  above  point  to  the  difficulty  one  often  has  in  correlating  the 
meanings  conveyed  in  Petulla’s  version  with  those  found  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  lines  of  one  of  the  more  literal  translations  like  Mitchell’s  or  Waley ’s.  Both 
this  difficulty  and  the  blandness  and  airiness  of  Petulla’s  language  suggest  the 
failure  of  this  as  either  poetry  or  paraphrase.  But  let  us  take  a  more  familiar 
verse,  from  Chapter  i,  to  illustrate  further: 

( Mitchell )  The  tao  that  can  be  told 

is  not  the  eternal  Tao. 

The  name  that  can  be  named 
is  not  the  eternal  Name. 

(Petulla)  Existence  never  presents  itself 
With  perfect  clarity. 

Words  are  too  frail  to  describe 
The  depths  of  its  Reality. 

The  substitution  of  words  like  “Existence”  and  “Reality”  for  “Tao”  is  probably 
intended  to  produce  a  reading  which  is  “more  accessible”  for  our  times.  The 
result,  however,  is  something  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  bad  fortune  cookie. 
The  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  Tao  is  precisely  its  fluidity,  its  mysterious  and 
fulsome  emptiness,  which  enables  it  to  receive  all  meanings  equally,  to  change 
and  be  changed  by  them.  Petulla’s  paraphrase,  however,  robs  the  Tao  of  its  mys¬ 
tery,  and  so  of  much  of  its  meaning  as  well.  One  worries  that  readers  for  whom 
Petulla’s  book  is  the  first  and  only  exposure  to  Taoism  or  the  Tao  Te  Ching  wiW 
come  away  from  it  still  wholly  uninitiated  into  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the 
truth  towards  which  these  seemingly  simple  verses  point. 

Petulla’s  is  a  self-consciously  Christian,  and  unabashedly  mystical,  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Tao.  He  gives  each  of  the  Tao  Te  Chings  8o  chapters  a  decidedly 
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Christian  title,  such  as  “Jesus  the  Model,”  “Mary  and  Martha,”  or  “Freedom 
From  the  Law,”  headings  which  seem  distractingly  out  of  place  in  this  con¬ 
text.  In  comments  added  in  a  short  paragraph  following  each  chapter,  Petulla 
brings  together  the  main  themes  of  the  chapter  as  he  sees  them  with  biblical 
themes,  such  as  life  and  death,  selfishness  and  greed,  war,  gentleness,  equa¬ 
nimity,  and  Gods  eternal  presence.  The  biblical  citations  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  from  the  New  Testament,  with  a  smattering  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  Wisdom  literature.  This  is,  then,  an  exercise,  albeit  a  faltering  one,  in 
interreligious  dialogue.  Most  of  Petullas  reflections  aim  at  demonstrating  a 
confluence  of  the  thought  streams  feeding  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Tao.  Some,  however,  as  when  Petulla  conflates  Taoism  s  sense  of 
the  circularity  of  life  with  the  Christian  idea  of  death  and  rebirth  into  eter¬ 
nal  life  (e.g.,  Chs.  i6  8c  50),  needlessly  muddy  otherwise  clear  waters  and  efface 
real  differences.  For  dialogue,  after  all,  is  as  much  about  articulating  and  sharp¬ 
ening  differences  as  it  is  about  finding  common  ground. 

Just  as  yin  and  yang,  the  two  opposed  yet  complementary  elements  of 
reality  in  Taoist  thought,  never  exist  in  their  pure  states  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  opposites,  even  if  that  presence  is  but  a  germ  or  a  speck,  I  can¬ 
not  conclude  this  thoroughly  negative  review  without  a  favorable  word.  The 
cover  art  that  adorns  the  paperback  edition  of  this  book  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  itself.  With  his  charcoal  drawing — or  was  it  all  done  by  com¬ 
puter? — the  artist,  Rob  Weinberg,  has  evoked  the  themes  of  tranquility  in 
flow,  and  harmony  in  contrast,  which  are  essential  to  Taoism  s  nature  mysti¬ 
cism.  It  shows  a  lazy  river  winding  through  a  broad  floodplain  descended 
from  towering  craggy  peaks.  The  moon’s  white  circle  is  seen  above  the  river, 
nestled  in  the  cleft  between  the  crags.  The  scene  is  typical  of  Chinese  natu¬ 
ralism.  Yet  in  the  extreme  bottom  left  corner  of  the  scene,  nearly  out  of  sight, 
but  still  present,  stands  a  Gothic-looking  church  building.  Petulla’s  remarks 
on  this  graphic  in  his  Preface  contain  the  most  theologically  potent  insights 
of  the  entire  book.  The  church  building  is,  he  says  felicitously,  an  “unobtru¬ 
sive”  witness  in  this  expansive  and  entrancing  landscape.  This  “reminds  us 
that  God  is  present  in  the  world,  both  in  God’s  people  as  they  live  their  lives, 
and  in  nature”  (ix).  One  only  wishes  that  Petulla  had  followed  his  own  most 
Christian  instincts  in  the  creation  of  this  book,  and  kept  his  touchy-feely 
gobbledygook  from  obtruding  into  the  essential  message  of  the  Tao. 

— Jim  Thomas 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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The  Theology  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  By  James  D.  G.  Dunn.  Eerdmans,  1998, 
xxxvi  and  808  pages. 

Theological  Issues  in  the  Letters  of  Paul  By  J.  Louis  Martyn.  Abingdon,  1997, 
xvii  and  334  pages. 

How  shall  we  talk  about  Pauls  theology?  James  D.  G.  Dunn,  Lightfoot  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Durham  in  England  (and  author  of 
commentaries  on  Romans,  Galatians,  Philemon,  and  Colossians),  and  J. 
Louis  Martyn,  Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  Emeritus  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  (and  author  of  the  massive  new 
commentary  on  Galatians  in  the  Anchor  Bible  series),  answer  this  question 
in  strikingly  different  ways.  Several  different  sub-questions  are  involved:  (1) 
Is  our  primary  focus  on  the  apostle  himself  or  on  the  letters  which  he 
penned?  (2)  Which  letters  of  those  that  bear  Pauls  name  provide  the  data  for 
our  discussion?  (3)  Are  some  letters  to  be  given  greater  weight  than  others? 
(4)  How  shall  we  deal  with  theological  tensions  between  these  letters?  (5) 
How  shall  this  discussion  of  Pauls  theology  be  organized?  (6)  What  are  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  Pauls  theology? 

The  titles  of  the  two  books  give  some  indication  of  the  authors’  answers 
to  the  first  sub-question.  Dunn  states  that  his  endeavor  is  “so  far  as  possible, 
to  get  inside  the  skin  of  Paul,  to  see  through  his  eyes,  to  think  his  thoughts 
from  inside  as  it  were,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  others  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  insight  and  subtlety  and  concerns  for  themselves”  (24).  Yet  he  con¬ 
ceives  this  in  terms  of  “a  dialogue  with  Paul  and  not  merely  a  description  of 
what  he  believed”  (12),  and  he  desires  to  “hear  Paul’s  theology  as  a  sequence 
of  occasional  conversations”  (12).  He  is  thus  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  primary  source  of  access  to  Paul  the  apostle  is  through  the  letters.  Among 
the  difficulties  associated  with  this  task,  Dunn  notes  that  “Paul  himself  had  a 
much  richer  theology  than  he  ever  actually  put  on  paper”  (14),  and  Paul’s 
“evangelistic  preaching”  in  the  local  communities  to  whom  he  later  wrote 
letters  has  not  been  preserved  (16).  Yet  he  is  convinced  that  “a  theology  of 
Paul  cannot  be  more  than  the  sum  of  the  theology  of  each  of  the  individual 
letters,  and  yet  has  to  be  more  than  simply  the  sum  of  the  letters’  theologies” 
(14).  Thus,  with  appropriate  caution,  he  proceeds  to  his  task  of  articulating, 
in  systematic  form,  a  coherent  treatment  of  Paul’s  thought. 

Martyn’s  task  is  less  grand,  in  that  he  chooses  to  concentrate  on  selected 
issues  in  Paul’s  letters  for  theological  discussion.  The  book  is  largely  reprinted 
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material  from  various  essays  written  by  Martyn  over  a  thirty-year  period 
(often  revised);  a  few  chapters  are  new  material,  published  virtually  simulta¬ 
neously  in  this  book  and  in  his  commentary  on  Galatians.  In  his  review  of 
J.  Christiaan  Bekers  book  Paul  the  Apostle:  The  Triumph  of  God  in  Life  and 
Thought  (also  included  in  this  volume),  he  discusses  the  fundamental  issue 
that  arises  in  books  that  attempt  a  thorough,  systematic  treatment:  “the  way 
in  which  one  moves  from  the  mass  of  data  before  us  in  seven  situational  and 
highly  variegated  letters  to  the  presentation  of  something  that  is  recogniz¬ 
able  as  a  coherent  structure  of  thought”  (177).  On  the  whole,  in  his  book, 
Martyn  chooses  to  focus  on  the  situational  character  of  these  letters,  though 
he  is  attentive  to  the  “circular  journey”  one  constantly  makes  between  the 
individual  letters  and  attempts  at  synthesis  (180).  Thus  while  his  primary 
focus  is  on  the  letters,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  consider  the  figure  of  the  apostle 
as  well. 

Martyn  assumes,  without  comment,  that  the  seven  letters  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  is  currently  undisputed  (Romans,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Philippians,  1  Thessalonians,  Philemon)  provide  the  basis  for  our 
discussion  (although  the  scripture  index  points  to  three  instances  where 
Colossians  has  been  cited  -  and  there  are  no  references  in  the  index  to 
Philemon).  Dunn  is  somewhat  more  charitable  to  the  disputed  letters,  par¬ 
ticularly  Colossians,  which  he  regards  “as  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  authen¬ 
tic  Pauline  letters”  (732);  it  was  “probably  written  by  Timothy  before  Pauls 
death”  (13)  and  “may  express  Paul’s  own  developing  thinking”  (666).  His 
views  on  2  Thessalonians  are  less  articulately  expressed  (see  particularly  note 
23  on  page  298),  and  he  believes  that  “Ephesians,  drawing  on  Colossians, 
takes  Pauline  theology  forward  into  new  dimensions But  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  dubious  whether  we  can  properly  talk  of  these  letters  and  the 
Pastorals  as  expressions  of  the  theology  of  Paul  the  apostle”  (732-3)  -  though 
a  glance  at  the  scripture  index  demonstrates  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
bring  them  into  the  discussion  when  he  feels  it  is  appropriate. 

A  more  pressing  issue  than  the  matter  of  sources  is  the  fact  that  each  author 
has  chosen  one  of  Paul’s  letters  as  something  of  a  focal  point  for  their  work. 
Dunn  seeks  to  describe  the  “mature  theology”  of  Paul,  which  he  finds  best  re¬ 
flected  in  Romans,  since  he  believes  it  “is  less  caught  in  the  flux  and  develop¬ 
ing  discourse  of  Paul  with  his  churches  than  the  others. . . .  Romans  is  still  far 
removed  from  a  dogmatic  or  systematic  treatise  on  theology,  but  it  neverthe¬ 
less  is  the  most  sustained  and  reflective  statement  of  Paul’s  own  theology  by 
Paul  himself. . . .  Romans  provides  us  with  an  example  of  the  way  Paul  himself 
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chose  to  order  the  sequence  of  themes  in  his  theology”  (25).  Hence,  he  de¬ 
scribes  Romans  as  “a  kind  of  template  on  which  to  construct  our  own  state¬ 
ment  of  Pauls  theology,  a  dominant  chord  by  which  to  tune  our  own  lesser 
instruments”  (26).  He  does  not  restrict  his  presentation  to  Romans  (e.g.,  the 
discussion  of  “Christ  crucified”  in  1  Corinthians,  2ioff.;  the  discussion  of 
Philippians  2.6-11,  28iff.;  the  discussion  of  the  parousia  hope  in  1  and  2 
Thessalonians,  298ff.),  but  that  is  where  he  finds  his  orientation. 

Martyn  takes  an  entirely  different  view:  whereas  Dunn  seeks  to  find  a 
letter  above  the  “flux  and  developing  discourse,”  Martyn  believes  that  it  is 
precisely  in  that  flux  that  we  can  most  fully  discuss  Pauls  theology.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  hermeneutical  rule  of  Walter  Bauer  -  “On  the  way  toward  ascer¬ 
taining  the  intention  of  an  early  Christian  author,  the  interpreter  is  first  to 
ask  how  the  original  readers  of  the  author  s  document  understood  what  he 
had  said  in  it”  (210),  Martyn  says  that  he  has  come  to  believe  that  “both  ini¬ 
tially  and  fundamentally  the  New  Testament  interpreter  necessarily  has  a 
responsibility  that  somehow  involves  the  original  hearers,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  discharge  his  responsibility  to  the  author  who  had  those  hearers  in  mind 
as  he  wrote”  (211).  Or,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere, “in  reading  Pauls  extended 
exegeses  we  can  truly  hear  his  own  interpretations  of  scripture  only  when 
we  also  take  into  account  the  interpretations  against  which  he  was  arguing” 
(160).  Thus,  it  is  quite  natural  that  most  of  the  essays  in  Martyns  book  should 
focus  on  the  letter  to  the  Galatians,  a  letter  which  attests  to  the  fact  that  Pauls 
views  often  stood  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  views  of  other  early  Christian 
missionaries  contemporaneous  with  him.  The  first  essay  in  the  book  is  “A 
Law-Observant  Mission  to  Gentiles,”  in  which  Martyn  presents,  by  way  of 
data  provided  in  Galatians,  a  sketch  of  the  message  proclaimed  by  the  “Teach¬ 
ers”  (the  ones  who  are  “confusing”  or  “troubling”  the  Galatians,  according 
to  Paul  in  Gal.  1:7  and  5:10),  along  with  an  imagined  sermon  that  they  might 
have  given  (20-4).  The  point  here  is  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the 
teachers’  views  and  those  of  Paul,  and  in  so  doing  to  get  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  latter,  particularly  with  respect  to  where  they  differ  (e.g.,  their  views 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Law,  and  Israel;  25-45).  Martyn  later  provides  another  “ex¬ 
ample”  from  the  Teachers’  sermons  when  discussing  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (166). 

Whether  there  are  tensions  in  Paul’s  letters,  and  how  these  can  be  explained, 
is  another  important  question.  In  discussing  the  election  of  Israel,  Martyn 
finds  a  “significant  divergence  between  Galatians  and  Romans,”  but  then  notes 
that  this  “simply  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Galatians  and  Romans  were  written 
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in  quite  different  settings.  To  a  considerable  degree,  therefore,  the  divergence 
is  related  to  differences  in  those  settings”  (174).  Yet  elsewhere,  in  discussing 
Romans  as  “one  of  the  earliest  interpretations  of  Galatians”  (37),  Martyn  says 
that  “in  writing  to  the  Romans,  Paul  clarified,  supplemented  -  perhaps  one 
should  even  say  modified  -  some  of  the  things  he  had  said  to  the  Galatians 
about  the  Law  and  about  Israel”  (42).  Meanwhile,  Dunn  believes  that  “there 
are  different  emphases  [in  Pauls  letters] ,  certainly,  but  whether  we  should  speak 
of  significant  development  is  doubtful.  There  is  clarification  of  earlier  insights, 
an  unfolding  of  fuller  meaning  and  implication;  but  evolution  would  be  a  less 
appropriate  term.  At  most  we  can  probably  envisage  a  number  of  events  and 
experiences  (four  can  be  discerned)  which  changed  the  emphases  and 
prompted  the  elaborations,  but  did  not  alter  the  main  elements  or  overall  char¬ 
acter  of  his  theology  in  a  significant  way”  (730-1).  For  Dunn,  these  four  expe¬ 
riences  include:  (1)  events  in  Thessalonica  may  have  caused  Paul  to  modify 
his  preaching  about  the  immanent  return  of  Christ;  (2)  events  in  Galatia  may 
have  led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  justification  by  faith  alone;  (3)  events  in 
Ephesus  may  have  led  to  a  revised  understanding  of  suffering;  and  (4)  Pauls 
completion  of  his  mission  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  (cf.  Rom.  15:23),  his  return  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection,  and  his  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Romans  represent  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  his  ministry 
(731-2).  Thus  Martyn  emphasizes  the  situational  character  of  Pauls  letters,  and 
Dunn  emphasizes  the  overall  unity  of  Pauls  theology,  in  spite  of  occasional 
differences.  Neither  Martyn  nor  Dunn  wish  to  place  much  emphasis  on  the 
possibility  of  development  in  Pauls  theology,  though  both  allow  for  some  mi¬ 
nor  modifications,  and  Dunn  offers  a  possible  explanation  for  some  of  these. 

Martyn’s  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  systematic  treatment  of  Pauls 
thought.  The  seventeen  essays  and  two  book  reviews  have  been  collected  in 
four  parts:  “Paul  and  Christian  Judaism,”“Apocalyptic  Rectification,”“Inter- 
preting  Scripture,”  and  “The  Church’s  Everyday  Life.”  Each  part  contains  a 
brand-new  introduction,  which  helps  to  provide  a  sense  of  unity  and  overall 
cohesiveness.  Dunn’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  comprehensive  treatment, 
and  the  book’s  organization  is  one  of  its  most  important  features.  Dunn 
describes  Paul’s  theology  as  a  series  of  interwoven  “stories”:  the  “story  of  God 
and  creation,”  the  “story  of  Israel,”  the  “story  of  Jesus,” “Paul’s  own  story,”  and 
the  “stories  of  those  who  had  believed  before  him  and  of  those  who  came  to 
form  the  churches  founded  by  them”  (18).  What  is  striking  here  is  the  fact 
that  these  narrative  categories  seem  to  play  little  role  in  the  book’s  actual 
organizational  structure.  Between  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  are  seven 
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major  “chapters”  (probably  more  aptly  described  as  “parts”),  each  with  sev¬ 
eral  (two  to  six)  major  sections  (probably  more  aptly  described  as  “chap¬ 
ters”),  which  themselves  have  numerous  sub-sections.  The  major  “chapters” 
are:  “God  and  Humankind,”  “Humankind  under  Indictment,”  “The  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,”  “The  Beginning  of  Salvation,”  “The  Process  of  Salvation,” 
“The  Church,”  and  “How  Should  Believers  Live?”  The  resemblance  of  this 
structure  to  that  of  classic  systems  of  doctrine  in  Protestant  scholasticism  is 
quite  strong.  Dunn  claims  that  he  is  following  the  outline  of  Paul’s  letter  to 
the  Romans  (79),  though  he  does  deviate  from  this  at  times  (see  294).  It  may 
indeed  be  true  that  the  “first  main  section”  of  Paul’s  “exposition”  in  Romans 
is  “an  indictment  of  humankind  (Rom.  1.18-3:20)”  (79),  but  one  must  won¬ 
der  why  Dunn  begins  therCy  instead  of  with  the  opening  of  the  letter  in  Ro¬ 
mans  1:1.  Dunn  himself  says  that  Paul’s  “theology  was  always  wrapped  around 
with  the  greetings,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers  of  letter  openings,  with  the 
travel  arrangements,  personal  explanations,  and  farewells  of  letter  closings” 
(736)  -  so  why  does  Dunn’s  presentation  of  Paul’s  theology  not  take  these 
personal,  situational  elements  more  into  account?  What  would  happen  if 
Dunn  had  begun  not  with  the  indictment,  but  with  an  exposition  of  “Paul,  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle,  set  apart  for  the  gospel  of  God,” 
and  so  forth?  Dunn  finally  gets  around  to  discussing  the  opening  to  the  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Romans  on  page  165,  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  4,  “The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  Dunn  states  that  “There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Paul’s  theology  is  to  be  found.  It  lies  in  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus”  (208),  and  he  claims  that  “in  some  sense  at  least  Paul  did  re¬ 
construct  his  theology ‘from  solution  to  plight’”  (181,  using  the  phrase  of  E.  P. 
Sanders)  -  so  why  does  Dunn’s  presentation  move  from  plight  to  solution'^. 
This  is  surely  the  most  fundamental  weakness  of  Dunn’s  book.  How  different 
this  book  would  have  looked  if  he  had  followed  through  more  fully  on  some 
of  his  insights,  beginning  with  his  section  on  “The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
and  then  moving  from  there  to  discuss  how  the  indictment  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  only  in  light  of  the  gospel.  In  his  concluding  section  Dunn  says,  “The 
question  which  others  must  judge  is  whether  the  above  pages  have  allowed 
Paul’s  own  voice  and  convictions  and  emphases  to  come  through  with 
sufficient  clarity,  or  whether  this  particular  dialogue  partner  (me!)  has  im¬ 
posed  a  pattern  on  Paul’s  theology  which  was  not  Paul’s,  or  indeed  has  stifled 
or  distorted  Paul’s  theology  into  a  different  shape”  (715).  I  fear  that  one  of  the 
latter  options  may  be  the  case. 
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Dunn’s  book  is  noteworthy  for  its  comprehensiveness  and,  despite  what 
was  just  said,  its  structure.  There  is  a  certain  logic  and  flow  to  the  book,  making 
it  easy  to  find  discussions  of  any  number  of  subjects  -  soma  and  sarx  (55-73), 
Adam  (90-101),  sin  and  sins  (111-124),  sacrificial  imagery  (212-23),  the  Holy 
Spirit  (413-41),  baptism  (442-59),  Israel  (499-532),  the  body  of  Christ  (533- 
564),  the  ministry  of  women  (586-593),  the  Lord’s  Supper  (599-623),  and  so 
forth.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  his  discussion  of  the  law  is  his  articulation  of  the 
three  functions  of  the  law:  (1)  “defining  and  measuring  sin  and  transgression” 
(134);  (2)  “to  protect,  instruct,  and  discipline”  (142);  and  (3)  “to  regulate  and 
prosper  life  for  the  people  chosen  by  God”  (154;  these  are  summarized  on  159- 
160).  A  useful  summary  of  Dunn’s  main  views  is  presented  on  716-28  and  733- 
7.  Above  all,  the  book  constantly  points  back  to  the  biblical  text;  Dunn  has 
gathered  all  the  pertinent  texts  on  virtually  every  conceivable  topic.  One  may 
disagree  with  Dunn  at  times  (e.g.,  Dunn  constantly  references  to  Paul’s  “Dam¬ 
ascus  road”  experience,  despite  the  fact  that  the  whole  Damascus  road  story 
comes  to  us  from  Luke,  not  from  Paul),  but  one  has  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  has  pulled  all  of  this  material  together  in  such  a  comprehensive  manner. 

The  strength  of  Martyn’s  book  lies  in  his  rigorous  exegetical  and  histori¬ 
cal  work,  by  which  he  carefully  constructs  Paul’s  views  in  contrast  to  those  of 
his  opponents.  Two  themes  emerge  with  regularity:  (1)  Paul,  claims  Martyn, 
“did  not  have  in  mind  a  polar  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
but  rather  the  crucial  distinction  between  the  two  Gentile  missions,  one 
observant  of  the  Law  and  one  circumcision  free”  (204-5);  and  (2)  Paul’s 
gospel  is  thoroughly  apocalyptic  in  nature.  There  is  a  “drama”  being  played 
out,  involving,  “in  addition  to  God  and  human  beings,  powerful  actors  that 
stand  opposed  to  God  and  that  enslave  human  beings”  (87).  God  acts  to  set 
right  what  is  wrong,  and  “since  humans  are  fundamentally  slaves,  the  drama 
in  which  wrong  is  set  right  does  not  begin  with  action  on  their  part.  It  begins 
with  God’s  militant  action  against  all  the  powers  that  hold  human  beings  in 
bondage”  (87).  This  action  comes  in  “God’s  apocalyptic  act  in  Christ”  (78), 
which  has  ramifications  for  everything  and  everyone.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  “apocalyptic,  cosmic  conflict”  (297),  in  which  God  will  ultimately  be  vic¬ 
torious;  “God  has  placed  us  in  the  front  trenches  of  his  apocalyptic  war  of 
redemption,  so  that  in  the  power  of  his  unconditional  grace  we  may  fight  the 
only  good  fight  in  the  world,  the  fight  of  the  God  who  is  the  Passionate  Advo¬ 
cate  of  every  one  of  us”  (297).  In  various  ways  these  two  themes  pervade  the 
entire  book. 
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There  are  numerous  places  in  the  two  books  where  the  two  authors  speak 
on  similar  topics  in  Pauls  theology.  While  sometimes  they  stand  in  close 
agreement,  at  other  times  they  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other.  As  an 
example  of  the  former,  both  Martyn  and  Dunn  believe  that  certain  aspects 
of  Pauls  Jewish  heritage  remained  crucially  important  for  him  as  an  apostle 
of  Christ,  such  as  the  central  Jewish  belief  that  “God  is  one”  (Deut.  6:4;  cf. 
Rom.  3:30;  1  Cor.  8:4;  Gal.  3:20;  see  Martyn  3-4  and  Dunn  31-32).  An  example 
of  the  latter  is  their  respective  treatments  of  the  phra.se  pistis  Christou;  Dunn 
believes  this  refers  to  the  believer  s  faith  in  Christ,  while  Martyn  believes  it 
refers  to  the  faith  which  Christ  himself  had  (see  Dunn  379-385  and  Martyn 
149-151).  Both  support  their  views  with  detailed  exegetical  arguments.  In  this 
and  in  other  places,  Martyns  book  is  in  some  way  more  theo-\ogica\  than 
Dunns,  for  Martyn  constantly  places  emphasis  on  Gods  apocalyptic  act  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  affected  every  one  and  everything  -  including  even 
the  Law  (see  Martyn  240). 

Both  of  these  books  contain  a  number  of  useful  features.  Both  con¬ 
stantly  quote  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  just  refer  to  endless  passages, 
so  readers  do  not  have  to  constantly  be  flipping  pages  in  their  Bibles.  Both 
contain  a  lengthy  bibliography  (Dunn  provides  one  for  each  chapter),  an 
index  of  scripture  references  (though  Martyn  only  lists  “selected”  refer¬ 
ences),  an  index  of  modern  authors  (Martyn  includes  medieval  authors 
also),  and  an  index  of  subjects.  Martyn  provides  a  glossary  of  some  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  though  this  probably  could  have  been  expanded.  In  certain 
ways,  Dunn’s  book  may  be  more  accessible  to  the  non-specialist:  his  chap¬ 
ter  and  section  headings  give  a  much  better  idea  of  their  content  than  do 
those  of  Martyn  (Martyn’s  book,  after  all,  is  a  collection  of  essays),  and 
Dunn  frequently  provides  helpful  summaries  and  conclusions,  making  it 
very  easy  to  And  discussion  of  particular  topics  or  biblical  passages.  Yet 
despite  its  usefulness  for  reference  purposes,  Dunn’s  book  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  book  like  Martyn’s,  which  portrays  Paul’s  theology  in 
entirely  different  terms.  Reading  both  simultaneously  can  be  highly  in¬ 
structive;  together  they  provide  a  good  indication  of  where  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  world  of  Pauline  studies  today  -  and  some  of  the  places  where 
there  is  considerable  disagreement. 


— William  L.  W.  Pinches 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Revolution  of  Spirit:  Ecumenical  Theology  in  Global  Context.  Edited  by 
Nantawan  Boonprasat  Lewis.  Essays  in  honor  of  Richard  Shaull.  Eerdmans, 
1998,  X  and  303  pages. 

Bruce  Boston,  in  his  contribution  to  this  collection  in  honor  of  Richard 
Shaull,  says  the  following  of  his  former  professor:  “For  him,  theology  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  set  of  directions  you  jot  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  while 
you  try  to  keep  up  with  Gods  walk  through  history.  The  issue  (and  the  fun) 
lies  in  the  engagement,  the  praxis,  not  in  producing  a  finished  body  of 
thought  or  map”  (241).  All  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are,  like  their 
mentor,  engaged  in  the  doing  of  theology.  Rather  than  offering  us  maps,  they 
invite  us  to  theologize  out  of  the  struggles  in  our  own  contexts. 

Part  One  of  the  collection  carries  the  title  “Critical  Issues  in  the  Struggle.” 
It  could  have  just  as  well  been  entitled  “Testimonies,”  as  each  essayist  has 
shared  efforts  to  wrest  hope  from  Christian  faith  in  a  particular  historical 
context.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  fitting  way  to  honor  one  who  has  spent 
over  fifty  years  teaching  theology  than  to  offer  testimonies.  T.  Richard  Snyder, 
writing  out  of  postindustrial  middle  class  in  Western  society,  finds  resources 
for  hope  in  relationships  with  those  at  the  margins  and  in  ecstatic  worship. 
Andrew  W.  Conrad  writes  of  his  faith  journey  as  a  gay  man,  of  a  spiritual  life 
lost  and  found  again.  Marfa  Marta  Arfs-Paul  looks  to  the  immigration  of 
people  from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  the  United  States  as  one  of 
Gods  movements  in  history  and  asks  what  the  experience  of  these  immi¬ 
grants,  particularly  women  like  herself,  has  to  teach  the  church.  Joseph  C. 
Nyce,  a  businessman  with  a  Ph.D.  in  theology,  suggests  we  need  less  belief,  i.e. 
claims  about  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  and  more  faith,  i.e.  willingness  to 
live  humbly  in  a  way  that  will  put  us  in  step  with  the  flow  of  God’s  creation. 
Protestant  college  chaplaincy  provides  the  context  for  Nancy  A.  De  Vries  to 
reflect  on  the  marginalization  of  Christianity  in  the  academy  in  the  United 
States.  Historian  Douglass  Sullivan-Gonzalez  offers  not  his  own  testimony, 
but  rather  reflections  on  the  life  of  a  priest  in  19*^^  century  Guatemala  whose 
pastoral  commitment  to  his  congregation  led  him  to  participate  in  an  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  that  came  to  power.  Sullivan-Gonzalez  admon¬ 
ishes  those  who  struggle  with  the  relationship  of  faith  to  politics  today  to 
learn  from  those  who  have  sought  to  live  the  faith  in  difficult  contexts  in  the 
past. 

Three  of  the  four  essays  in  Part  Two,  “New  Theological  Questions  in 
New  Historical  Situations,”  focus  on  Latin  America,  the  region  of  the  world 
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where  Richard  Shaull  has  spent  much  of  his  career.  The  use  of  terms  such 
as  “free  markets”  by  neoliberal  policy  makers  throughout  Latin  America 
has  led  Mexican  theologian  Elsa  Tamez  to  a  reconsideration  of  Paul’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  freedom  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians.  After  noting  that  more 
freedom  for  the  market  means  less  freedom  for  human  beings,  Tamez  calls 
on  us  to  receive  the  gift  of  freedom  from  all  that  enslaves,  including  unjust 
economic  laws,  in  order  that  we  might  discern  the  present  age  and  dis¬ 
tance  ourselves  from  it.  Sociologist  and  theologian  Waldo  Cesar  discusses 
two  recent  moments  in  Brazilian  Protestantism,  the  Church  and  Society 
Movement  of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  and  the  more  recent  acceler¬ 
ated  growth  of  Pentecostalism.  Unlike  the  first  moment  when  Protestant 
intellectuals,  including  Richard  Shaull,  sought  to  move  the  churches  in 
Brazil  to  greater  commitment  with  the  popular  movements,  the  current 
expansion  of  Pentecostalism  represents  a  movement  from  society  to 
church,  as  those  relegated  to  poverty  and  unemployment  discover  spiri¬ 
tual  resources  to  transform  their  day-to-day  existence.  Alan  Neely,  now 
also  a  professor  emeritus  of  Mission  and  Ecumenics  at  Princeton,  exam¬ 
ines  what  is  “new”  in  the  current  Vatican  push  for  a  “new  evangelization” 
in  Latin  America  and  asks  what  it  means  for  those  who  are  working  for 
justice  and  liberation  on  that  continent.  Philip  Wickeri  offers  his 
reflections  out  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  work  related  to 
China.  He  suggests  that  the  “Christian  culture”  which  is  emerging  as  the 
church  in  China  becomes  inculturated  has  important  contributions  to 
make  to  the  process  of  modernization. 

In  Part  Three,  authors  offer  new  paradigms  for  the  theological  task.  With 
the  passion  of  a  preacher,  Kenyan  theologian  Timothy  M.  Njoya  asserts 
that  his  theology  emerges  “where  western  Christianity  ends  and  where 
African  conversion  experience  begins”  (171).  I  find  myself  returning  again 
and  again  to  this  essay  with  its  biting  critique  of  western  theology  and  its 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  African  God  who  is  accountable  to  creation. 
George  Armstrong  offers  an  account  of  how  a  new  ecumenical  theology  is 
emerging  through  public  liturgy  as  New  Zealanders  have  come  together  to 
protest  first  nuclear  weapons  and  more  recently  neoliberal  economic  poli¬ 
cies.  Kim  Yong-Bock  points  to  the  needs  for  a  theological  analysis  of  how 
the  minjung  experience  power  in  today’s  globalized  society.  He  offers  a 
biblical  model  of  doularchy  as  a  paradigm  for  the  political  practice  of  the 
minjung.  Bruce  Boston,  in  his  essay  on  theology  in  a  planetary  age,  ex¬ 
plores  the  implications  for  theology  of  the  current  shift  in  human  con- 
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sciousness  which  is  best  viewed  from  the  speculative  edges  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Mark  Taylor  shares  what  he  has  learned  of  the  Mayan  mythic  vi¬ 
sion  of  revolutionary  practice  through  his  dialogue  with  Antonio  Otzoy,  a 
Protestant  Mayan  theologian  in  Guatemala.  In  the  final  essay  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  editor  Nantawan  Boonprasat  Lewis  looks  for  and  finds  liberative 
trends  in  the  experience  of  Asian  American  women.  The  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  short  biography  of  Richard  Shaull.  The  selected  bibliography 
of  works  by  Shaull  is  very  helpful  for  those  who  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  the  work  of  this  theologian  who  taught  ecumenics  at  Princeton 
Seminary  for  many  years. 

This  volume  shares  the  weakness  of  such  collections,  namely  that  each 
author  presents  her  or  his  point  of  view  in  a  way  that  is  isolated  from  the 
others.  One  wishes  that  one  could  have  listened  in  on  the  discussion  among 
the  authors  when  they  gathered  in  Costa  Rica  to  celebrate  Dick  Shaulls  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  birthday.  What,  for  example,  did  those  such  as  Tamez  and  Kim,  who 
write  out  of  specific  contexts  of  oppression,  have  to  say  to  Boston  s  assertion 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing  a  revolution  of  consciousness?  How 
would  those  who  are  very  critical  of  current  neoliberal  economic  policies — 
Tamez,  Armstrong,  Kim,  and  Njoya — react  to  Wickeri  s  suggestion  that  our 
job,  rather  than  theological  critique  of  the  system,  is  “critical  engagement 
with  economic  forces  as  they  exist”  (119)  in  order  to  help  people  improve 
their  daily  existence  in  the  real  existing  system? 

Taken  together,  the  essays  in  this  volume  make  a  clear  statement  about 
the  current  state  of  ecumenical  theology.  It  is  first  and  foremost  an  engaged 
theology  which  emerges  out  of  specific  historical  contexts.  Dialogue  with 
other  traditions,  other  fields  of  human  inquiry,  and  other  historical  experi¬ 
ences  is  central  to  its  method.  Its  ecumenicity  reaches  beyond  organized 
Christianity  to  embrace  all  of  creation.  It  rejects  the  notion  that  one  theo¬ 
logical  framework  can  set  the  norm  for  all  others.  Above  all,  ecumenical  the¬ 
ology  as  expressed  here  is  a  theology  of  hope,  for  God  is  still  God-with-us, 
walking  through  history. 


— Karla  Ann  Koll 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

San  Fernando  Cathedral:  Soul  of  the  City.  By  Virgilio  P.  Elizondo  and  Timo¬ 
thy  M.  Matovina.  Foreword  by  James  P.  Wind.  Afterword  by  David  P.  Garcia. 
Orbis  Books,  1998,  xv  and  123  pages. 
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Soul  of  the  City  /  Alma  del  Pueblo  [Videocassette].  Produced  by  Adan  M. 
Medrano.  Directed  by  Gerardo  Rueda.  }M  Communications,  1998, 28  min¬ 
utes. 

In  the  growing  genre  of  congregational  studies,  this  book  by  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  theologian  Virgilio  P.  Elizondo  in  collaboration  with 
historian  Timothy  M.  Matovina,  along  with  its  companion  videocassette, 
offers  a  unique  interdisciplinary  approach  built  on  a  dual  insider/outsider 
perspective.  In  viewing  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 
both  in  its  present  context  and  according  to  its  long  and  embattled  his¬ 
tory,  Elizondo  and  Matovina  present  this  oldest  cathedral  in  the  United 
States  as  a  dynamic  model  for  the  future  of  American  social  life  rooted  in 
a  conflicted  past. 

Elizondo  and  Matovina  state  at  the  outset  that  their  book  “explores  the 
living  faith  of  the  San  Fernando  congregation”  (1).  Neither  a  sociological 
study  nor  a  consideration  of  religious  doctrine,  it  is  instead  “a  theological 
study,  an  attempt  to  discern  the  God  who  is  alive  in  us  and  at  San  Fernando” 
(13).  This  attempt  draws  on  discussions  of  theology,  culture,  anthropology, 
ritual  studies,  and  history.  They  hold  together  their  somewhat  eclectic  ap¬ 
proach  with  the  dialogues  that  underlie  their  work.  In  fact,  their  project  be¬ 
gan  as  an  ongoing  conversation  between  two  distinct  perspectives.  Elizondo, 
a  Mexican  American  native  of  San  Antonio  and  rector  of  the  San  Fernando 
Cathedral  from  1983  through  1995,  represents  the  insider’s  view  while 
Matovina,  an  Irish  Croatian  American  parishioner  who  arrived  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  as  an  historian  of  nineteenth-century  Texas,  offers  the  critical  distance 
of  an  outsider.  But  their  conversation  also  includes  the  voices  of  other  pa¬ 
rishioners;  an  important  dimension  of  their  work  is  the  attempt  to  listen 
to  and  learn  from  the  lay  worshipers  who  embody  the  life  of  the  San  Fernando 
Cathedral. 

The  interdisciplinary,  dialogic  character  of  the  book  is  most  apparent  in 
the  first  chapter,  co-written  by  Elizondo  and  Matovina.  Matovina  writes  as  a 
parishioner  recalling  his  first  discovery  of  the  public  rituals  performed  in 
the  San  Fernando  community.  His  ethnographic  description  relies  not  only 
on  his  own  experience  as  a  newcomer,  but  also  on  the  interpretations  of 
other  participants  with  whom  he  conversed.  On  the  other  hand,  Elizondo’s 
account  underscores  his  lifelong  connection  to  the  Cathedral  where  his 
parents  were  married  and  where  he  served  a  dozen  years  as  the  first  native- 
born  San  Antonian  rector.  Above  all,  Elizondo  emphasizes  his  connection 
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to  the  people  and  his  effort  to  listen  to  their  many  voices.  He  offers  the  reader 
an  emic  perspective  of  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral  gained  through  a  life¬ 
long  experience  of  participation  and  dialogue. 

The  next  chapters  stress  the  importance  of  memory  and  history.  Matovina 
argues  first  for  the  significance  of  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral  as  a  site  of 
collective  memory.  He  then  recounts  the  history  of  the  church  and  its  con¬ 
gregation.  According  to  Matovinas  analysis,  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral 
persisted  as  the  main  institution  of  Mexican  traditions  during  more  than  a 
century  of  Anglo-American  domination.  He  attributes  its  success  to  its  role 
as  a  center  of  Mexican  American  cultural  life  as  well  as  to  the  crucial  influx 
of  Mexican  immigrants,  especially  during  the  Mexican  Revolution  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1910  and  the  religious  persecutions  in  Mexico  in  the  1920s.  Matovina 
ends  with  a  brief  commentary  on  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral  today,  cred¬ 
iting  Elizondo’s  efforts  to  revitalize  the  traditions  that  have  formed  the  his¬ 
torical  core  of  Mexican  American  life  in  San  Antonio. 

The  remaining  chapters  by  Elizondo  describe  the  San  Fernando  Cathe¬ 
dral  as  the  focal  point  of  an  embodied  theology  that  he  has  long  advocated. 
The  mestizo  future,  a  complex  mixing  of  race,  culture,  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tions,  is  a  present  reality  in  San  Antonio.  Elaborating  on  a  theme  succinctly 
articulated  in  his  1988  autobiographical  book  The  Future  is  Mestizo:  Life 
Where  Cultures  Meety  Elizondo  contends  that  the  basis  of  Mexican  Ameri¬ 
can  identity  “continues  to  be  a  great  synthesis — mestizaje — that  started  in 
1519  with  the  initial  military  and  spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  an¬ 
thropological  birth  of  mestizo  America”  (83).  In  the  collective  memory  of 
the  difficult  and  often  violent  history  that  brought  diverse  peoples  together, 
there  remains  a  faith  that  informs  the  community’s  visions  and  hopes. 
“Thus,”  Elizondo  exclaims,  “we  rejoice  in  our  diversity,  our  mestizajOy  be¬ 
cause  no  one  person,  ethnicity,  race,  or  religion  can  exhaust  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  God”  (113). 

This  book  celebrates  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral  and  the  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  its  community  of  faith.  The  companion  video  features  the  voices  of  lay 
members,  allowing  them  to  speak  directly  in  celebration  of  their  church.  It  also 
brings  to  life  the  dramatic  public  rituals  performed  not  only  in  the  church  it¬ 
self  but  also  in  the  streets  of  San  Antonio.  The  book’s  accessible  style  invites  a 
more  general  readership,  and  the  video  includes  a  study  guide  that  targets  con¬ 
gregational  groups  interested  in  liturgy  and  public  ritual,  parish  ministry  and 
renewal,  and  specialized  study  during  Lent  and  Holy  Week. 
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Elizondo  and  Matovina’s  book  lacks  an  obvious  critical  perspective  of 
the  San  Fernando  Cathedral,  but  its  exuberant  tone  contains  an  underlying 
social  critique.  As  home  to  the  “brown-skinned  mestizo  poor”  (57),  as  the 
site  of  collective  memory  for  a  people  displaced  by  violent  conflicts  and 
economic  hardships,  as  the  bearer  of  traditions  that  form  the  basis  of  Mexi¬ 
can  American  identity,  San  Fernando  serves  as  a  model  for  the  possibilities 
of  an  increasingly  complex  society.  With  a  sometimes  apologetic  edge,  as 
when  he  insists  that  San  Fernando’s  Mexican  character  “is  definitely  not 
anti-U.S.A.”  (108),  Elizondo  holds  out  the  hope  that  the  model  he  has  recog¬ 
nized  and  nurtured  in  San  Antonio  might  somehow  rehabilitate  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  Cathedral,  according  to  his  assessment,  is  a  place  made  sa¬ 
cred  by  its  erasure  of  divisive  barriers  while  maintaining  and  even  celebrat¬ 
ing  difference;  San  Fernando  has  become,  in  short,  “the  great  meeting  place 
of  the  two  Americas”  that  “serves  as  a  spiritual  and  cultural  crossroads  of  the 
peoples,  cultures,  and  languages  of  the  Americas”  (99). 

If  Elizondo’s  insider  view  seems  too  sympathetic,  even  promotional,  of 
the  San  Fernando  community,  it  might  be  helpful  to  remember  that  his  op¬ 
timism  serves  as  a  corrective  to  the  denigration  of  both  religion  in  general 
and  the  contribution  of  Mexican  Americans  in  particular  in  building  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  Historians  like  Matovina  remind  us  of  their  past  importance, 
but  Elizondo  points  us  to  the  future.  The  kind  of  future  he  envisions,  uto¬ 
pian  as  it  may  sound,  has  found  its  beginning  within  the  stone  and  adobe 
walls  of  the  San  Fernando  Cathedral. 


— Thomas  S.  Bremer 
Princeton  University 

The  Oxford  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeology  in  the  Near  East.  Edited  by  Eric 
M.  Meyers.  Oxford  University  Press,  1997, 5  volumes,  xviii  and  2,558  pages 

Produced  “Under  the  Auspices  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
[ASOR],”  the  OEANE  began  as  an  attempt  to  encapsulate  in  a  single  work, 
“all  aspects  of  the  material  culture  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible  in  antiquity”  (i:ix). 
The  difficulty  of  this  task  is  reflected  in  the  one  facing  any  reviewer  of  this 
remarkable  and  lengthy  work.  Rather  than  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
OEANE  by  summarizing  its  enormous  content,  this  review  will  apply  a  ru¬ 
bric  of  four  principal  criteria  by  which  any  reference  work  must  be  judged: 
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(1)  breadth  of  coverage,  (2)  quality  of  presentation,  (3)  ease  of  use,  and  (4) 
value  for  particular  audiences. 

The  scope  of  the  material  presented  in  the  OEANE  is  quite  impressive. 
The  backbone  of  the  encyclopedia  consists  of  some  450  site  reports,  cover¬ 
ing  not  only  Syria-Palestine  but  also  Transjordan,  Mesopotamia,  Anatolia, 
Egypt,  Cyprus  and  the  Aegean,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  North  Africa.  Even  so,  not 
every  minor  site  has  its  own  article,  and  the  selection  of  sites  tends  to  favor 
Syria-Palestine  disproportionately.  Meyers  acknowledges  these  points  in  the 
preface,  but  indicates  that  some  minor  sites  are  discussed  within  larger,  re¬ 
gional  articles  and  may  be  located  in  the  index  (i:xiii).  He  attributes  the 
imbalance  among  regions  to  the  greater  interest  in  the  archaeology  of  Syria- 
Palestine  throughout  most  of  the  modern  era,  as  well  as  to  the  easier  access 
to  excavation  results  in  this  region  (i:xi).  The  encyclopedia  covers  the  chro¬ 
nological  axis  extensively,  proceeding  from  the  earliest  known  human  pre¬ 
history  (Upper  Paleolithic)  to  the  Crusader  period.  As  was  the  case  with  ge¬ 
ography,  however,  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  topics  treated,  with  more 
emphasis  upon  the  time  between  the  Iron  Age  and  the  Byzantine  period. 
Again,  the  disparity  of  available  archaeological  material  partially  explains 
this  incongruity. 

The  OEANE  does  not  confine  itself  to  site  entries.  It  offers  a  detailed  view 
of  the  history  and  culture  behind  archaeological  remains  by  discussing  re¬ 
gional  development  through  history,  demographic  and  political  groups,  lit¬ 
erary  and  linguistic  matters,  and  over  100  aspects  of  material  culture  (from 
“Agriculture”  to  “Ziggurat”).  The  work  treats  the  methodology  and  history 
of  archaeology  in  dozens  of  topical  essays  and  biographical  entries.  On  bal¬ 
ance,  the  OEANE  earns  high  marks  for  coverage  since  it  attempts  a  task  of 
breathtaking  scope  and  emerges  with  only  a  few  minor  soft  spots. 

The  producers  of  the  OEANE  have  avoided  the  lamentable  practice,  in¬ 
creasingly  common  today,  of  cursing  reference  works  with  poor  binding, 
crowded  type,  and  nondescript  or  even  ugly  materials,  presumably  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  economics.  These  five  well-bound  and  attractive  volumes  are  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  view  and  use.  The  bindings  open  easily  and  lay  flat  without  creasing, 
and  the  cloth  covers  seem  suited  for  many  years  of  handling.  The  pages  are 
laid  out  in  clean,  readable  type  on  high-quality  paper  with  ample  margins  to 
avoid  the  “crammed”  look.  For  the  admittedly  high  cost  of  this  set,  Oxford 
has  delivered  a  beautiful,  well-made  product  that  will  grace  shelves  for  years 
to  come. 
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Many  reference  works  suffer  from  poor  organization  and  inadequate 
access  to  the  presented  material.  The  OEANE  has  incorporated  a  number  of 
features  that  seek  to  guard  against  this  deficiency.  Meyers’  preface  (i:ix-xvi) 
describes  many  of  the  organizational  decisions  and  referential  conventions 
adopted  in  the  work,  which  allows  the  reader  to  navigate  the  articles  to  fol¬ 
low  more  easily.  The  preface  also  refers  the  reader  to  the  two  primary  navi¬ 
gational  tools  provided  in  the  set:  the  index  (5:461-553)  and  the  “Synoptic 
Outline  of  Contents”  (5:451-9). 

The  index  is  lengthy  (92  pages)  and  precise.  It  cites  a  number  of  sites, 
topics,  and  items  that  do  not  have  an  individual  article,  making  reference  to 
those  articles  in  which  they  appear.  In  short,  the  index  is  exactly  what  one 
would  hope  to  find  in  a  large  reference  work.  The  “Synoptic  Outline”  is  a  less 
commonplace  feature.  Organizing  all  the  subjects  treated  in  the  encyclope¬ 
dia  in  a  topical  outline,  this  section  allows  the  reader  to  apprehend  at  a  glance 
the  material  covered  and  the  relationships  among  various  topics.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  the  index,  this  outline  enables  ready  access  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  virtually  any  subject  discussed  in  the  set. 

Within  the  articles  themselves,  the  subheadings  are  plentiful  and  clear, 
allowing  the  reader  to  scan  longer  pieces  for  relevant  information.  Another 
useful  feature  is  the  abundance  of  cross-references  to  other  OEANE  articles 
that  occur  within  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  each  article.  The  bibliography 
that  concludes  each  section  is  sufficient  to  lead  readers  into  more  advanced 
scholarly  literature,  and  is  presented  in  full  citation,  eliminating  the  need 
for  constant  reference  to  a  list  of  sources  or  abbreviations.  One  flaw  in  the 
bibliographic  system  is  that  the  authors  of  the  articles  are  not  consistent  in 
annotating  their  bibliographies.  The  use  of  annotated  references  in  some 
articles  highlights  its  absence  in  others.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  articles 
of  OEANE  are  remarkably  easy  to  navigate  and  use,  and  this  is  also  true  for 
the  collection  as  a  whole. 

How  then,  will  this  benefit  particular  audiences? 

(1)  Archaeologists:  Of  course,  for  the  archaeological  specialist,  the  OEANE 
will  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  full,  technical  field  reports  and  other  archaeo¬ 
logical  publications.  Nonetheless,  as  a  ready  reference  to  the  results  of  the 
entire  endeavor  it  is  invaluable.  The  solid  bibliographies  have  particular  value 
for  this  application.  Students  and  teachers  in  archaeology  will  benefit  from 
introductions  to  important  subjects  such  as  stratigraphy  and  other  field 
methods,  ceramic  typology,  archaeological  survey,  and  various  allied  sciences. 
Worthwhile  to  all  archaeologists  are  the  methodological  and  historical  es- 
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says,  which  treat  the  history  of  the  discipline,  theoretical  issues  such  as  “Ide¬ 
ology  and  Archaeology,”  “Tourism  and  Archaeology,”  “Nationalism  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology”  and  the  like,  as  well  as  important  figures  and  institutions  from 
archaeology’s  past. 

(2)  Biblical  Scholars:  While  the  OEANE  does  not  focus  explicitly  on  top¬ 
ics,  sites,  and  issues  that  are  directly  relevant  to  the  Bible  (as  does,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  The  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary) y  it  will  prove  very  useful  to  biblical 
scholars  who  wish  to  integrate  the  results  of  archaeological  inquiry  into  their 
work.  The  work’s  sharp  focus  on  the  material  culture  of  the  larger  Near  East¬ 
ern  world,  from  which  Ancient  Israel  and  its  literature  sprung  and  in  which 
it  existed,  can  only  help  in  refining  the  historical  nexus  out  of  which  many 
biblical  interpreters  seek  to  work.  The  treatment  of  linguistic  topics  and 
inscriptional  evidence  has  relevance  for  students  of  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages.  Also,  the  set’s  tendency  to  focus  on  Syria- Palestine  dur¬ 
ing  the  Iron  Age  through  the  Byzantine  period  dovetails  nicely  with  biblical 
scholars’  primary  areas  of  interest.  More  generally,  biblical  scholars  and  other 
interested  archaeological  laypeople  will  find  the  discussion  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  matters  sufficiently  non-technical  and  user-friendly  to  avoid  confusion, 
as  well  as  substantial  enough  to  hold  interest.  The  OEANE  provides  through 
its  general  and  theoretical  articles  a  ready  introduction  to  the  history,  per¬ 
sonalities,  methodology,  issues,  and  results  of  archaeology.  Also,  through  its 
treatment  of  specific  sites,  artifacts,  and  techniques,  it  provides  an  entree  for 
those  interested  in  more  technical  study. 

In  summary,  the  OEANEy  despite  a  few  shortcomings,  most  of  which 
are  inherent  to  any  such  multi-volume,  multi-contributor  work,  is  a  mas¬ 
terful  achievement.  Its  enormous  scope  of  coverage,  high-quality  presen¬ 
tation,  and  remarkable  ease  of  use  make  it  a  wonderful  addition  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  archaeological  or  biblical  scholar,  and  an  absolutely  essential 
reference  for  any  library  that  serves  students  of  the  Bible  or  the  Ancient 
Near  East. 


— D.  Matthew  Stith 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Corpus  of  West  Semitic  Stamp  Seals.  Nahman  Avigad.  Revised  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Benjamin  Sass.  The  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
The  Israel  Exploration  Society,  and  The  Institute  of  Archaeology,  The  He¬ 
brew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1997,  640  pages. 
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It  is  truly  a  tragedy  that  Nahman  Avigad  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of 
this  work,  the  capstone  of  his  life-long  interest  in  and  work  with  West 
Semitic  seals.  However,  the  manner  in  which  Benjamin  Sass  has  completed 
the  Corpus  of  West  Semitic  Stamp  Seals  (CWSSS)  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  that  not  only  testifies  to  Sass’s  competence;  it  also  serves  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Avigad  —  a  scholar  who  made  a  career  of  analyzing  and  decipher¬ 
ing  West  Semitic  seals  and  their  impressions. 

CWSSS  is  nothing  less  than  what  the  title  purports:  a  thorough  and  up-to- 
date  presentation  of  all  the  known  West  Semitic  seals.  That  being  said,  two 
important  qualifiers  must  be  immediately  added.  First,  Avigad  worked  on  the 
manuscript  for  the  corpus  for  the  better  part  of  four  decades,  indeed  up  to  his 
death  in  1992.  Sass  took  an  additional  three  years  in  his  updating  and  revising 
of  the  manuscript.  Hence,  CWSSS  includes  few  items  published  since  1992, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bibliography  has  been  updated  to  1995-1996. 
Second,  CWSSS  is  true  to  its  name  —  while  it  is  thorough  and  up-to-date  (at 
least  through  1992),  it  includes,  as  Joseph  Naveh  points  out  in  his  preface, “nei¬ 
ther  cylinder  seals  with  West  Semitic  legends  nor  many  of  the  stamp  seals  of 
the  Persian  and  Hellenistic  periods;  the  Corpus  is  thus  of  West  Semitic  stamp 
seals  [only],  chiefly  of  the  eighth-sixth  centuries”  (11). 

With  these  caveats  aside,  however,  CWSSS  remains  the  most  extensive 
corpus  published  to  date.  The  number  of  seals  included  totals  1217.  Each  seal 
is  sequentially  numbered  and  is  accompanied  by  a  photograph  (the  scale  is 
typically  3:1)  and  sometimes  a  drawing.  Each  seal  entry  also  includes  a  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  inscription  along  with  an  English  translation  and  impor¬ 
tant  items  of  information,  including:  find  spot  or  place  where  purchased, 
present  location,  measurements,  description  of  the  impression,  and  bibli¬ 
ography.  At  times  the  description  of  the  impression  is  extensive;  at  other 
times  it  is  minimal  (see  further  below).  Also  included,  where  possible,  is  an 
indication  of  the  date  of  the  seal  and  its  ascription  to  a  particular  “national¬ 
ity”  (e.g.,  Hebrew,  Moabite,  Aramaic,  etc.)  given  its  language  and  paleogra¬ 
phy.  Each  of  these  latter  items  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  surmise  and  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  seals  (approximately  85%)  are  unprovenanced 
means  that  one  cannot  rule  out  the  fact  that  they  may  be  forgeries  (see  12, 15, 
548-52  as  well  as  seals  #1195-1215  [453-60]  which  Sass  has  labeled  “Question¬ 
able  and  Forged  Seals:  A  Selection”).  Despite  the  difficulties,  CWSSS  groups 
the  seals  into  nationality  groups  wherever  possible,  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
paleographical  criteria  (17).  Still,  Sass  has  rightly  introduced  “hybrid”  or 
“uncertain”  groups  (e.g.,  seals  #1077-1080  [407-8]:  “Hebrew  or  Moabite  (or 
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Edomite?)  Seals”)  when  seals  lack  diagnostic  characters.  While  such  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  unfortunate,  and  indeed  at  times  I  wished  Sass  would  make  an 
ascription  and  consistently  assign  dates  —  no  matter  how  speculative  —  to 
each  of  the  seals,  they  reflect  the  problems  inherent  in  dealing  with 
unprovenanced  artifacts  and,  in  this  light,  are  as  precise  as  one  can  be  with 
the  data  presently  available.  Caution,  in  short,  is  warranted  and  CWSSS 
proceeds  appropriately. 

CW555  includes  a  twenty-five  page  introduction  which  is  an  amalgam 
of  several  of  Avigad  s  previously  published  articles.  As  such  it  presents  an 
important  compendium  of  his  thought  on  seals  in  general  but  it  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  was  not  explicitly  crafted  for  this  collection. 
In  my  estimation,  the  corpus  would  have  been  better  served  had  Sass  crafted 
an  altogether  new  introduction.  Still,  the  introduction  is  helpful  and  con¬ 
tains  a  nice  overview  of  the  significance  of  the  West  Semitic  stamp  seals  — 
particularly  in  its  identification  of  important  personages  and  practices/ 
functionaries  from  the  Old  Testament/Hebrew  Bible  that  have  appeared  on 
these  small,  yet  highly  significant,  artifacts  (e.g.,  Jeroboam,  Uzziah,  Ahaz, 
Hezekiah,  Jehoahaz,  Manasseh,  Gedaliah;  office  of  governor,  chief  of  the 
corvee,  etc.;  see  25-31).  Indeed,  after  perusing  this  material,  one  is  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  information  contained  on  such  tiny  objects.  Avigad  s  sum¬ 
mary  assessment  is  thus  correct  and  also  serves  to  underscore  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  material,  even  for  the  non-expert: 

Being  functional  objects  of  everyday  life,  and  now  known  in  many  hun¬ 
dreds,  these  seals  and  sealings  form  a  reliable,  contemporary  source  for  the 
study  of  various  aspects  of  life  and  culture  patterns  in  the  biblical  period, 
such  as  literacy,  palaeography,  onomasticon,  religion,  society,  administration, 
history,  art  and  craft.  This  list  of  disciplines  may  sound  somewhat  boastful, 
but  the  seals,  albeit  small  in  size  and  short  in  text,  contain  a  great  variety  of 
information  relevant  to  biblical  studies  in  the  wider  sense  (22). 

Rounding  out  the  volume  is  “Part  Two:  The  Names”  which  comprises  the  bulk 
of  Sass  s  revision  work.  Here  he  has  gathered  together  in  one  place  Avigad  s  ono¬ 
mastic  discussions,  which  were  previously  scattered  throughout  the  corpus  manu¬ 
script.  Hence,  Sass  has  produced  here  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  all  the 
names  (personal,  divine,  place)  as  well  as  title  terms,  terms  expressing  filiation, 
and  so  forth  (465-546),  along  with  much  comparative  Semitic  data  and  gram¬ 
matical  and  lexical  information.  Also  included  in  Part  Two  is  a  statistical  break¬ 
down  of  the  corpus,  which  indicates  how  many  seals  belong  to  each  nationality, 
to  which  collections  they  belong,  provenanced  vs.  unprovenanced  seals,  and  the 
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like.  Lastly  come  an  extensive  bibliography  (553-82)  and  multiple,  and  highly 
useful,  indices  and  lists  (583-640). 

In  short,  CWSSS  is  both  highly  learned  and  extremely  user-friendly.  Of 
course,  any  collection  such  as  this  is  almost  immediately  out-of-date  as  new 
discoveries  continue  to  come  to  light.  CW5S5  is  no  exception  in  this  re¬ 
gard:  Sass  mentions  a  minimum  of  322  additional  seals  or  seal  impressions 
that  are  not  included  in  the  corpus  (551-2). 

In  closing,  the  only  major  disappointment  in  CWSSS  is  the  minimal  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  iconography  of  the  (iconic)  seals  receive.  The  section  in  Avigad  s 
introduction  devoted  to  iconography  is  exceedingly  slim  (45-6)  and,  given  the 
composite  nature  of  the  introduction  (see  above),  is  concerned  only  with  the 
iconography  of  a  hoard  of  bullae  dating  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Sass,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  established  expert  in  the  field  of  seal  iconography,  especially  that 
of  West  Semitic  inscribed  seals  (see  his  article,  “The  Pre-Exilic  Hebrew  Seals: 
Iconism  vs.  Aniconism,”  in  Studies  in  the  Iconography  of  Northwest  Semitic 
Inscribed  Seals,  eds.  Benjamin  Sass  and  Christoph  Uehlinger  [Orbis  Biblicus  et 
Orientalis  125;  Fribourg:  University  Press,  1993]  194-256)  and  it  is  thus  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  CWSSS  was  unable  to  benefit  from  his  expertise.  The  fact  that  icono- 
graphical  considerations  are  excluded  from  the  corpus  means  that  CWSSS  is 
not  as  exhaustive  as  it  might  be,  and  for  such  treatments  the  interested  reader 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  (e.g.,  to  Sass  and  Uehlinger,  Studies  in  the  Iconogra¬ 
phy  of  Northwest  Semitic  Inscribed  Seals,  and  especially  to  Othmar  Keels  mas¬ 
sive,  though  still  incomplete.  Corpus  der  Stempelsiegel-Amulette  aus  Paldstina/ 
Israel:  Von  den  Anfdngen  bis  zur  Perserzeit,  2  vols.  to  date  [Orbis  Biblicus  et 
Orientalis  Series  Archaeologica;  Freiburg:  Universitatsverlag,  1995-]).  This  lack 
in  CWSSS  is  especially  unfortunate  considering  the  fact  that  iconographical 
analyses  can  also  help  in  decisions  regarding  nationality,  date,  and  so  forth  (see 
esp.  the  articles  in  Sass  and  Uehlinger,  Studies  in  the  Iconography  of  Northwest 
Semitic  Inscribed  Seals,  passim)  —  even  in  discussions  regarding  a  seals  au¬ 
thenticity.  In  short,  iconographical  study  might  even  help  counteract  the  “pos¬ 
sibility  that  our  mostly  unprovenanced  material  contains  forgeries,”  the  impact 
of  which  Sass  deems  “inestimable”  for  works  such  as  CWSSS  (552).  If  icono¬ 
graphical  discussions  were  included,  then,  CWSSS  would  be  even  more  defini¬ 
tive  than  it  already  is.  Even  so,  as  it  stands  it  is  nevertheless  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence  work  on  the  subject. 


— Brent  A.  Strawn 
Asbury  Theological  Seminary 
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After  Our  Likeness:  The  Church  as  the  Image  of  the  Trinity.  By  Miroslav  Volf. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1998, 314  pages. 

After  Our  Likeness:  The  Church  as  the  Image  of  the  Trinity  is  a  landmark 
study  in  ecclesiology  that  attempts  to  outline  a  theology  of  the  church  in 
dialogue  with  the  episcopal  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Free 
Church  tradition  on  the  other.  Volf  s  own  contribution  is  to  investigate  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (construed  as  an  egalitarian  communion  of  three 
divine  subjects)  might  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  church  (when  viewed 
as  a  communion  of  persons  in  relation  to  one  another).  His  intention  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  typically  Protestant  Free  Church  “ecclesial  individual¬ 
ism”  and  Catholic  and  Orthodox  forms  of  “ecclesiological  holism”  are  not 
the  only  alternatives  but  that  “an  appropriate  understanding  of  the  Trinity 
suggests  a  more  nuanced  and  promising  model  of  the  relationship  between 
person  and  community  in  the  church.”  His  goal  is  an  “ecumenical 
ecclesiology  -  not  in  the  sense  of  a  construct  that  draws  on  all  traditions  but 
is  rooted  in  none,  but  in  the  sense  that  all  the  great  themes  of  this  unmistak¬ 
ably  Protestant  ecclesiological  melody  are  enriched  by  Catholic  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  voices”  (Preface,  xi). 

To  carry  out  this  task,  Volf  takes  John  Smyth,  the  first  Baptist,  and  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  church  as  a  “gathered  community”  (shared  with  the  radical  re¬ 
formers)  as  his  point  of  departure  and  then  attempts  to  enrich  such  a  con¬ 
ception  through  sustained  interaction  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  traditions  through  their  “more  or  less  official  representatives,”  of  whom 
Volf  chooses  Joseph  Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  John  Zizioulas  to  be  his  own 
dialogue  partners  (2, 23).  Volf  reiterates  his  purpose  as  that  of  attempting  “to 
counter  the  tendencies  toward  individualism  in  Protestant  ecclesiology  and 
to  suggest  a  viable  understanding  of  the  church  in  which  both  person  and 
community  are  given  their  proper  due.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  spell  out  a 
vision  of  the  church  as  an  image  of  the  triune  God”  (2;  cf.  11). 

In  chapters  one  and  two  Volf  examines  the  ecclesiologies  of  Ratzinger 
and  Zizioulas  respectively.  While  his  investigation  and  critique  of  these 
theologians  involves  a  variety  of  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues,  Volf’s 
criticisms  of  them  might  be  summarized  in  three  propositions.  First,  both 
Ratzinger  and  Zizioulas  speak  of  the  church  as  a  single  subject  with  Christ 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  in¬ 
sofar  as  this  unity  of  the  two  is  complete,  the  church  becomes  a  single  sub¬ 
ject  with  her  Lord.  Second,  both  Ratzinger  and  Zizioulas  move  from  an 
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asymmetrical  and  hierarchical  view  of  the  Trinity  to  a  hierarchical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Finally,  just  as  the  identity  of  the 
church  is  in  danger  of  being  subsumed  into  that  of  Christ  for  both  Ratzinger 
and  Zizioulas,  so  also  is  the  discrete  identity  of  the  individual  in  danger  of 
being  subsumed  into  that  of  the  church.  One  might  read  Volf  s  own  con¬ 
structive  work  as  attempting  to  overcome  these  problems. 

Volf  begins  to  describe  his  own  position  in  chapter  three  with  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  identity  and  identification  of  the  church.  Volf  finds  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  identity  of  the  church  as  well  as  for  its  identification  in  Matthew 
18:20:  “...for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  I  am  there  among 
them”  (135-7).  A  church  is  thus  a  concrete  assembly  of  believers  in  a  specific 
place,  and  Volf  then  includes  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the 
local  and  universal  church. 

In  chapter  four,  Volf  takes  up  the  question  of  the  instrumentality  of  the 
church  and  its  sacraments  (or,  ordinances)  in  communicating  grace  and  faith. 
He  attempts  to  outline  a  communal  position  over  against  Protestant  (Free 
Church)  individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  against  Catholic  holism  on  the 
other.  He  rejects  the  position  that  he  believes  is  taught  by  many  Free  Church 
and  Protestant  thinkers  on  this  question,  namely,  that  faith  is  bestowed  upon 
the  individual  Christian  in  an  immediate  manner  totally  apart  from  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  church,  but  he  likewise  rejects  a  Catholic  conception  that  would 
make  faith  a  gift  not  only  of  God  but  also  of  the  church.  Volf  s  own  proposal 
again  attempts  to  mediate  between  these  positions,  stating  that  while  the  be¬ 
liever  receives  faith  not  from  the  church  (for  the  church  is  not  a  second  sub¬ 
ject  alongside  Christ),  the  believer  does  receive  faith  through  the  church 
(though  not  through  a  priestly  office  but  through  the  priesthood  of  all  believ¬ 
ers)  (166).  Volf  also  emphasizes  the  communal  nature  of  salvation  itself. 

In  chapter  five,  “Trinity  and  Church,”  Volf  at  last  takes  up  the  central 
metaphor  around  which  his  project  is  organized  and  after  which  his  book  is 
named  -  the  church  as  an  icon  of  the  Trinity.  The  relation  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Trinitarian  communion  and  ecclesial  communion  is  exam¬ 
ined  with  a  view  toward  seeing  the  first  as  providing  the  type  of  communion 
on  which  the  second  is  grounded,  while  recognizing  that  the  uniqueness  of 
the  first  makes  a  simple  correspondence  of  the  second  impossible.  Volf  thus 
explicates  a  type  of  social  Trinitarianism  that  provides  an  analogy  for  per¬ 
sons  in  ecclesial  communion. 

In  chapters  six  and  seven,  Volf  examines  the  structure  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  finally  the  manner  in  which 
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a  Free  Church  ecclesiology  can  be  understood  as  a  catholic  one.  The  church 
is  not  focused  upon  an  ordained  priesthood  and  its  functions  but  upon  a 
charismatically  equipped  church  in  which  every  person  has  a  gift  to  bring 
and  a  task  to  perform.  All  members  therefore  have  something  to  contribute 
to  the  worship  and  life  of  the  church,  but  this  should  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  here  the  congregation  has  simply  taken  the  place  of  the  priest,  so 
that  one  salvific  work  is  now  substituted  by  another.  Instead,  the  “mediation 
of  the  exclusive  salvific  activity  of  Christ  is  now  enjoined  on  all  believers” 
(227) .  Here  again  Volf  is  careful  that  the  identity  of  Christ  and  church  not  be 
confused,  while  stressing  the  important  role  of  the  corporate  body  of  believ¬ 
ers  for  the  transmission  of  faith  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

After  Our  Likeness  is  a  fresh  and  creative  study  in  ecclesiology.  Still,  a 
number  of  criticisms  can  be  made.  First,  Volf  s  study  would  be  helped  by  a 
deeper  investigation  into  the  Free  Church  tradition  that  he  draws  upon  - 
many  of  the  problems  that  he  identifies  as  marking  it  pertain  more  to  certain 
strands  within  it  than  to  others,  and  further  historical  study  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  more  nuanced  picture.  Second,  and  more  seriously,  Volf’s  un¬ 
critical  appropriation  of  social  Trinitarianism  entails  that  his  study  in¬ 
herits  its  general  problems,  and  this  in  effect  threatens  to  undermine  much 
of  his  constructive  project.  Yet,  what  is  remarkable  about  this  work  is  that 
the  problematic  nature  of  its  central  metaphor  negates  few  of  its  significant 
achievements,  which  are  always  insightful  and  at  other  times,  one  might  dare 
to  say,  quite  splendid. 


— Kimlyn  J.  Bender 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

After  Christianity.  By  Daphne  Hampson.  Trinity  Press  International,  1996, 
326  pages. 

Furthering  themes  found  in  her  previous  work.  Theology  and  Feminism, 
Daphne  Hampson  announces  the  demise  of  Christianity  as  a  harmful, 
masculinist  myth  in  her  book  (appropriately  titled).  After  Christianity.  For 
Hampson,  Christianity’s  fatal  flaw  is  its  reliance  on  the  idea  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  especially  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  She  sees  this  flaw  as  fatal  for 
several  reasons.  First,  she  asserts  that  the  myths  of  the  incarnation  and  res¬ 
urrection  are  scientifically  impossible  and  historically  untrue,  thus  unten¬ 
able  to  the  modern  mind.  Hence,  Christianity  is  based  upon  an  untruth  that 
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contradicts  the  knowable  structure  of  human  reality  and  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  order  of  the  natural  world. 

Hampson  further  declares  Christianity  untrue  because  it  is  unethical  in  its 
sexist  alienation  of  half  of  the  human  race.  Deeply  influenced  by  Kristevas 
critique  of  radical  monotheism,  she  asserts  that  the  basic  structure  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  masculinist  in  that  its  bipolar  construction  defines  man  as  “other”  to 
God  and  woman  as  “other”  to  man.  She  further  proposes  that  Christology,  with 
its  emphasis  on  Father-son  relationality  is  a  male-serving  myth  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  minimal  investment  in  womens  selves.  She  concludes  that  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women  from  self-identification  with  an  all-male  Trinity  is  a  problem 
which  she  believes  Feminist  Theologians  can  never  truly  overcome.  Ultimately, 
she  perceives  no  middle  ground  between  feminism  and  Christianity. 

What  Hampson  proposes  as  a  replacement  for  Christianity  is  an  experi¬ 
ence-based  spirituality  that  facilitates  the  centering  of  the  self-in-relation. 
In  her  “Christian  Theism,”  she  attempts  to  salvage  some  small  bit  of  what  she 
calls  the  “Christian  vision,”  but  her  rejection  of  all  anthropomorphic  refer¬ 
ences  to  God  leaves  us  with  an  uncomfortably  vague  “god”  which  has  no 
agency  but  which  (not  whom)  is  manifested  when  we  become  “most  fully 
ourselves”  (250). 

It  is  not,  however,  her  intent  to  reduce  divinity  to  a  mere  dimension  of 
self.  She  clearly  asserts  that  every  human  being  intuits  an  inner  connection 
to  a  reality  beyond  the  self.  The  task  of  theology,  then,  is  to  find  new  ways  of 
conceptualizing  a  “membrane”  between  the  “self”  and  “that  which  is  beyond 
the  self” — a  conception  that  will  facilitate  an  osmosis  between  the  two,  rather 
than  a  bipolar  opposition. 

To  illustrate  what  this  osmosis  would  look  like,  Hampson  moves  away 
from  what  she  identifies  as  the  “tomes  of  academia”  (229)  into  stories  that, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  some  would  regard  as  “answered  prayer.”  Drawing 
on  a  incident  in  her  life  when  she  desperately  prayed  for  the  coming  of  a 
taxi  and  one  happened  by,  Hampson  describes  an  alignment  between  “self” 
and  “that  which  is  beyond  self”  that  seems  to  involve  a  kind  of  connection 
with  the  universe  that  can  be  discovered  when  one  is  open  to  such  an  expe¬ 
rience.  She  continues  with  stories  of  the  sort  that  make  up  popular  folklore: 
e.g.,  a  mother,  miles  away  from  her  home  and  child  smells  something  burn¬ 
ing  and  returns  to  her  house  to  find  a  fire  smoldering;  a  woman  who  cannot 
speak  the  local  language  gets  into  a  cab,  only  to  find  that  the  driver  speaks 
another  rare  dialect  that  they  both  have  in  common.  For  Hampson,  these 
stories  (and  others)  demonstrate  that  there  is  another  dimension  to  real- 
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ity — “a  power  for  good”  (231) — which  is  and  is  not  “other”  to  the  self;  this 
dimension  she  calls  God.  Upon  reading  this,  one  is  left  with  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  image  of  God  as  a  “universal  force,”  available  only  to  the  those  “seers” 
among  us  who  are  centered  enough  to  recognize  the  experience. 

The  kind  of  self-centering  Hampson  advocates  is  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  she  focuses  almost  wholly  on  the  “internal”  aspects  of  self,  offering  no 
analysis  of  the  social  fabric  or  systemic  evil  that  skew  self  development.  Given 
the  realities  of  systemic  evil  that  shape  the  “experience  of  self”  for  many 
individuals,  the  stake  of  spirituality  is  clearly  much  higher  than  celebrating 
the  arrival  of  a  taxi  as  an  experience  of  God.  In  short,  there  is  little  premise 
for  a  social  ethic  in  her  work. 

Hampson’s  work,  however,  is  valuable  for  two  major  contributions.  First, 
her  excellent  analysis  of  feminist  writings  on  the  self-in-relation  takes  sev¬ 
eral  very  complicated  theories  and  skillfully  weaves  them  together  into  a 
readable  summary  unparalleled  elsewhere.  Second,  her  challenging  look  at 
the  masculinism  that  is  rooted  in  the  symbol  system  of  Christianity  is  very 
well  done,  and  lays  down  a  gaundet  that  feminist  Christians  ought  to  pick 
up.  Nevertheless,  I  suspect  any  individual  seeking  a  feminist  spirituality  with 
a  dynamism  adequate  for  self-nurturing  and  social  reform  wiU  find  her  post- 
Christian  theology  incredibly  unsatisfying.  She  acknowledges  that  many  will 
find  her  God  “too  skinny”  (253);  in  this,  she  is  certainly  correct. 

—  Leanne  Simmons 
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